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What you get for 


T $16,000, a full-page advertisement in The 
American Weekly carries the largest in- 
dividual price tag on the entire publishing counter. 
Sixteen thousand dollars is a lot of money— 
particularly in times like these. 

However, as Mr. Einstein says, “all is relative.” 

The right way to figure advertising costs is not 
in terms of what you pay but in terms of what you 
get for your money. 

Regarded in this light, The American Weekly 
represents the biggest bargain on the entire pub- 
lishing counter. 

That’s quite a statement. Let’s see if we can 
prove it. 

This Mighty Magazine reaches 5,500,000 fami- 
lies, nearly double the number of families reached 
by any other publication. 

By the simple process of long or short division 
you can see that the page cost of $16,000 is reduced 
to 44 cent per family. 

No other magazine on earth can offer compara- 
ble economy. 

For $16,000 the manufacturer may _ reach 
5,500,000 families with a full-page advertisement, 
printed in four colors. 

Now measure the dimensions of that page. 

It is more than twice the size of any other 
magazine page. That means room to tell your 
merchandising story with force and drama. 

Coverage? National! From one coast to the 
other, The American Weekly concentrates and 
dominates in the richest buying areas. 

Now, what about the magazine itself? Is it 
interesting? Do the people read it? 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


Branch Offices: Patmoutve Buipc., Cuicaco . . . 5 WintHrop Souare, Boston . . 
11-250 GENERAL Motors Buipc., Detroir . . . 1138 Hanna Buipc., CLEVELAND . 


16,000 


The American Weekly is the most widely read; 
the most quoted magazine published. 

To sustain a circulation twice as great as any 
other publication requires that each issue of The 
American Weekly contain something of real inter- 
est to every member of the family. 

Thrilling stories from real life—dramatically 
illustrated—and absorbingly told; fascinating tales 
of strange lands and weird people—made vivid 
and real for the stay-at-homes who yearn for 
travel; archaeology, astronomy, religion and the 
wonders of science interpreted for the layman by 
the world’s greatest authorities. 

Romance, adventure, mystery penned by the 
leading writers and authors. 

That’s what you buy for $16,000. That’s what 
you get for 14 cent per family. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in 
the world. It is distributed through 17 great 
Sunday Newspapers. In 558 of America’s 995 
towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, 
The American Weekly concentrates 70% of its 
circulation. 


In each of 136 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
In 105 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 153 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 164 cities, 20 to 30% 


... and, in addition, more than 1,750,000 families in thousands of other 
eomenennitaa, large and small, regularly buy and read The American 


Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively ? 


THEAMERICAN 
THEA RB DY 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence”’ 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


. 753 Bonnie Brat, Los ANGELES . . . 222 Monapnock Bipa., San Fras-tsc0 


ror Marietta St., ATLANTA . . «INTERNATIONAL Bipa., St. UOUIS 
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180,000 
.| BUYERS IN AN HOUR! 


RE you looking for business? All right, 
how many customers do you want in 


ally New York? 


Journals daily — and taking them home. 


At least 2,000,000 readers, the largest evening 
circulation in America! 


“il Speak up, for America’s greatest evening 
for newspaper stands ready to introduce you to akipaani- are ee “ — een for you, 
the ‘a Si i: Daseiliiael h F too, even in these times, if you give them as 
yers by the hundreds of thousands! : 
by The Journal does the things they want. 
Here they come, homeward bound! — each , 
the sil: eat. Tan. tsi tee: apie Saas Wik nen The Journal has been doing that for 35 years. 
™ and his family’s satisfaction. Each with a In all that time, no other New York evening 
choice of many newspapers. paper has escaped merger, change of owner- 
Stopping for The New York Evening Journal ship, or death. 
. at corner stands — subway stands — railway In spite of all their struggles, the combined 
oat stands. circulation of the other New York evening 


papers today is less than 
it was 10 or 15 years 
we = ago. 


ek Around 5 P. M., every 
its day, 3,000 buyers a 


minute! ; 
ilies America’s Greatest 


180,000 in one hour! Evening Newspaper 


But more New Yorkers 
pay 3c a copy for The 


1sco 
ouls 


Buying outside Manhat- 
tan, in aristocratic West- 
chester — more Journals 
than the next two evening 
newspapers combined. 


Buying in all the suburbs 
more Journals than any 
standard morning paper or 
all other evening papers 
put together. 


Buying a total of 676,000 


The New York Evening Journal goes home, 
where masks come off and real life goes on. 
Enterprise, not sensationalism, dictates the 
insight into human needs with which it is 
edited. Every issue is a great human docu- 
ment, appealing alike to rich and poor, 
reflecting not merely news of life but life 
itself as it is lived in our day. Every issue is 
aimed unerringly to cut through sophisti- 
cated sham and reach the emotions that 
underlie the thinking and action of man- 
kind. Because it gets to the roots of the 
lives of its 2,000,000 readers in the world’s 
greatest market, it is the greatest local ad- 
vertising medium in the world today. 


Journal today than ever 
before! Saturdays 5c. 


180,000 buyers in an 
hour! — remember that. 


If you want your business 
to step out, pace it with 
America’s greatest evening 
newspaper, because — 
good times or bad—year- 
in, year-Out .. 2.26% 


THE JOURNAL GOES MARCHING ON! 


ST 


The New York Evening Journal is represented nationally by the 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and Sn, except in March and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
frst, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 


advance. Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. September 1, 1932. Vol. XXXI, No. 5. 


THE ONE-MAN 
BUSINESS CAN GET 
A PRESTIGE ADDRESS 
AND COMPLETE OFFICE 

SERVICE 
AT MODERATE COST 


for a week or a year 


* 


The Fred F. French Building 
Office & Service Plan offers the 
one-man business or branch office 
all the advantages of the big 
business office at a moderate 
price. @ Here you can take desk 
space or obtain a well-furnished 
office. There is a general recep- 
tion room, stenographic service, 
an operator to take your phone 
calls when you are out. @ Located 
in the Fred F. French Building. 
Under Fred F. French Manage- 
ment. Desk space from as little 
as $25 a month. Mailing privi- 
leges much less. 


THE FRED F. FRENCH BLDG. 
OFFICE & SERVICE PLAN 


551 Fifth Ave.—-VAnderbilt 3-6320 


FRED F. FRENCH /AANAGEMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Worth While 
Current Research 


Four Measures of Circulation Value. A 
comparison of womens magazine circula- 
tion with retail sales as reflected in the 
U. S. Census of Distribution (1929). 
Figures are given in four ways: (1) By 
cities grouped according to size; (2) by 
counties grouped according to the size of 
their largest cities; (3) by retail shopping 
areas grouped according to the size of their 
shopping centers; (4) by counties grouped 
according to effective incomes.  Forty- 
seven pages of bar and pie charts and sta- 
tistics showing that the big cities are a 
much better market than the small towns. 
Also showing that the small town market 
is no piker tor retail sales volume in the 
foodstuff, general merchandise and drug 
store classincations. Worth reading and 
studying carefully. Write Malcolm Smith, 
Crowell Publishing Company, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Farm Market 


Data Book of the Farm Market. Farm 
Journal’s 97-page pocket-size data book—a 
continuation of the Farm Journal year book 
—containing new farm data from the 1930 
census on tarm wealth, incomes, crops and 
livestock. Section I is a high spot picture of 
the Farm Journal and its place in the farm 
editorial circulation and advertising scheme. 
Section II goes into detailed data on pop- 
ulation, occupations, rural counties, tam- 
ilies, etc. Section III contains data on 
farms, farmers, owners, land, buildings, 
implements, motor cars; Section 1V—data 
on livestock, cattle, dairy, swine, sheep, 
poultry, feeds; Section V—data on crops, 
fruits, vegetables, woodland, world data, 
exports, imports. Prepared under the 
direction of Edward Williams, who has 
ably directed the Farm Journal annual year 
book for so many years. 


Wisconsin Sales 


Where Sales Come Easiest in Wisconsin. 
Exceptional indeed is the research material 
which sometimes comes from the smaller 
newspapers. The data which S. O. S. 
occasionally receives from the Janesville 
Daily Gazette is usually outstanding in 
this regard. An earlier publication, “The 
Consumer's Dollar in the Janesville Mar- 
ket,’ was one of the finest studies of its 
kind to be published. This latest report, 
“Where Sales Come Easiest in Wiscon- 
sin,” is equally good. True, it unblush- 
ingly plays up Janesville, Wisconsin, as a 
market. But it also gives due credit to 
the seven other “100,000’’ Wisconsin mar- 
kets, of which Racine, Madison, Kenosha, 
Oshkosh, LaCrosse, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Superior, Fond du Lac, Eau Claire, Apple- 
ton, Wausau, Beloit and Manitowoc are 
parts. Omitting, of course, Milwaukee as 
a still larger market. 

Pages 11 and 12 of this report show 
some very interesting data as to the loca- 
tion of “America’s Above Average Mar- 
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kets.” George A. Jones, in addition to 
planning the book, is responsible for three 
copyrighted charts plotting index figures 
for the per capita retail sales in cities of 
various sizes down to 20,000 population. 
The chart showing total retail sales is most 
interesting. It shows slightly above nor- 
mal (101) for 78 cities from 20 to 25,000 
(in which group Janesville, Wisconsin, 
falls), a slight rise (to 102) for 51 Cities 
from 25 to 30,000 population, a drop to 
(101) for 36 cities from 30 to 35,000; 
a further drop for 32 (to 98) cities from 
35,000 to 42,000; a sharp rise (to 102) 
for 28 cities around 50,000; a sharp drop 
(to 98) for 76 
cities from 50,000 
to 100,000, and for 
36 more cities from 
100,000 to 150,000 
(to 96); a sharp 
rise (to 102) for 
19 cities from 150,- 
000 to 350,000 and 
an equally sharp 
rise (to 109) for 
15 cities from 350,- 
000 to 999,000; 5 
_" cities of 1,000,000 
Blank-Stoller, Inc. population and over 
Walter Mann show a drop in in- 
dex figures on gen- 
eral retail buying power (to 105). Index 
figures on per capita auto sales, on the 
other hand, show an undulating drop from 
111 in cities of 20,000-25,000 down to 
60 for the cities of 1,000,000 and over. 
Food sales, on the other hand, show some 
astonishing and apparently unexplainable 
fluctuations in the 50,000 to 150,000 pop- 
ulation groups. 

Send for this small report if you want 
a well-done, 16-page, 8% x 11-inch pam- 
phlet with some refreshing new angles such 
as are noted above. Janesville Daily 
Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


A. A, A. A. 


Income Data Charted. A chart presenta- 
tion of the income data taken from six 
newspaper reader surveys has just been 
published by the A. A. A. A. The six 
cities included are: Boston, Buffalo, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Wash- 
ington. The newspaper reader surveys 
which form the basis for this new chart 
study were made in these cities under the 
auspices of the A. A. A. A. between Sep- 
tember, 1929, and February, 1932. 

There are three charts for each city. 
The first two charts show a breakdown of 
each paper’s circulation by six income 
classes. In the first chart this is shown 
in percentages and in the second chart in 
amounts of circulation going to each of 
the six income classes. The third chart 
shows coverage or the ratio of circulation 
to families in each of the six income 
classes. 

This chart presentation enables advertis- 
ing buyers to compare and visualize the 
results of the individual surveys more 
teadily. $10. Write A. A. A. A., Graybar 
Building, New York City. 
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Take on New Gasoline in Year 


O LACK of variety in gasoline 
brands exists in Chicago to make 
the introduction of another easy—yet a 
new, unknown motor fuel was able to 
enter the field and secure 600 first class 
outlets in a single year... . 
+ + % % % 
Playing a decidedly important part in 
the successful launching of this and 
many other new products in Chicago, is 
increasingly the lot of the Chicago 
American. The list of advertisers who 
have found the type of cooperation 
given by Chicago’s first evening news- 
paper a fruitful source of sales highs 
and sales-cost lows is long, growing con- 
stantly longer. 


CHICAGO 


Through persistent, penetrating, practi- 
cal study of the nation’s second largest 
single market, the Chicago American 
has equipped itself to give a marked 
degree of useful aid to advertisers. 


In the vital matters of efficient and low- 
cost coverage of distributing channels, 
of dealers selection, location of big- 
volume centers, increasing dealer activ- 
ity, this newspaper has proved the value 
of its cooperation scores of times. 


And enhancing the value of that coop- 
eration is the fact that it is given in a 
giant market which is able to buy, is 
buying, will go on buying any product 
which is properly brought to its atten- 
tion, which is sold and not merely 
exposed for sale. 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 


of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


The Pe 


It’s Just Anybody’s Fight Now! 


HE article in your July 1 issue, entitled “You Win, Mr. Will- 
man—” will naturally provoke much additional comment on 
this subject. 

Mr. McDougall confesses that Mr. Willman was right! That 
salesmen Aave gone soft. The real confession which he failed to 
make, but which was perfectly plain in every word he wrote, was 
that the sales manager, and not the sales force, had “gone soft’! 

From the most reliable source of information, it appears that 
general business activity began to take a downward course with 
the reductions of commodity prices in July, 1929. This down- 
ward path was hastened by the break in the stock market in 
October, 1929. It became readily apparent “to the naked eye” 
in the spring of 1930. Yet it took until April of 1932 for Mr. 
McDougall to leave his desk and go to Youngstown to find out 
what had happened and why his representative in that territory 
had “fallen down on the job.” 

Apparently, from Mr. McDougall’s article, he found out in 
April, 1932, that there was something wrong somewhere and he 
went to Youngstown to find out about it. Then he went out 
two weeks later with Mr. Carlson, and he was going out again 
“tomorrow.” 


More power to Mr. McDougall. He has found out where the 
trouble really is, though he failed to admit it. The sales man- 
ager himself, and not his sales force, had “gone soft.’ 


A few years ago most sales managers had sales forces func- 
tioning like well-oiled machines. They could and did sit back 
and view with pride the organization they had made into that 
machine, confident that they could keep the wheels turning from 
their desks in the front office. Today the oil line is clogged. The 
bearings are shot and the old machine is limping along at half 
speed or less. It is up to the sales manager himself to live with 
that machine, clean out the oil line, replace bearings and start 
the machine going at a bit slower but more uniform speed. 


In my own case, our small organization employs only a few 
men, yet we “cover” the entire United States and parts of Canada, 
and enjoy nation-wide distribution of our products through the 
jobbing trade. Several years ago I formed the habit of spending 
at least one solid week with each of our men as often as I could 
get around among them. Three or four weeks at a time at my 
desk, then three or four weeks, or longer, on the road with the 
men, making their calls with them, helping them, criticizing 
them, praising them, trying to inspire and put enthusiasm into 
them. 


About one-third of my entire time was spent in actual contact 
with our jobbers and dealers in company with our men. It was 
no “joy ride’’ but it did produce results. We had achieved na- 
tional distribution in 1929 but in 1930 our sales were 44 per cent 
above 1929. In 1931 our sales showed an increase of 54 per cent 
over 1929 while the industry itself in which we are interested 
fell off from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. 


A word in defense of the salesman. There is no class of men 
on earth who hate to admit defeat as much as salesmen. They 
are born optimists, and with a little aid or encouragement can 
always see the silver lining to any cloud. I admit frankly there 
are exceptions. There are lazy salesmen (?) who would rather 
go to a ball game than fight for business, but they have no place 
on any sales force. Real salesmen, today more than ever before, 
reflect the hopes, the fears, the beliefs and the general attitude of 
their sales managers. 

CarL G. FULMER, 
Schalk Chemical Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


(By not going into sufficient detail as to the circumstances 
surrounding his experimental trip into the territory, Mr. 
McDougall let himself in for some trouble. He should have 
explained, he told us over the ‘phone the other day, that the 
salesman had declared his territory had already been adequately 
covered. The business which Mr. McDougall recorded in his 
letter was ‘“gravy’’"—overlooked opportunities and orders which 
the salesman had not believed existed incidentally, Mr. 
McDougall has established an ‘experimental territory’"—one 
which he covers himself, as a salesman. “It is the most illumi- 
nating experience I have ever had in reference to sales work,” 
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he reports. We are asking him to tell us about this interesting 
experiment in an article for SM.—TueE Epirors.) 


Spreading the Good News 


I ENCLOSE a copy of a very concise publication that we send 
out every two weeks to our district managers. We have 
three house organs and this is one of the smaller ones. 

Last week I had determined to collect a lot of clippings dealing 
with business improvement and to make up a page of these 
clippings. Lo and behold, just as I was getting ready to work 
on this, your issue of August 15 was placed on my desk, and 
I see that you have carried out this idea in a front and back 
cover design. 

Would you be willing to sell me your black plate for this 
cover design or an electrotype of it? I don’t imagine you are 
going to use the plate again and I could use it to good advan. 
oer 

I hope you will conclude that there is nothing out of order 
in my using the material you have put together so graphically. 

S. ROLAND HALL, Manager, Education and Publicity, 
Charis Corporation 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


\ JOULD it be possible to secure the loan of the plates used 
for your very clever cover on the August 15 SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, or, perhaps, the copy from which the plate was made? 
We would like to use this, not as a cover, but as a part of 
the editorial matter, and would, of course, give your publication 
full credit. 
We would like to pass this dramatic form of optimism on to 
our readers. 
J. FANNING, 
The Bedding Manufacturer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HE cover on your August 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 

will, undoubtedly, create unusual interest and plenty of com- 
ment; it certainly deserves both. 

I would not be surprised if you have not already provided 
for the request I am about to make, and that is to reprint it 
without the SALES MANAGEMENT and the date, of course, and 
in the blank space now occupied by the Chicago Tribune ad- 
vertisement explanation, some appropriate remark could be im- 
printed. Perhaps a four-page letterhead with these clippings 
on the two inside pages would be a good idea. 

I will appreciate very much whatever information you may 
have on the subject. 

F. K. Wypra, 
Frohman, Hall Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


7 cover design for August 15 is the most striking and 
effective cover I have seen in a long time. It is right in 
harmony with your practice in playing up all the good news 
that you can in the business world and should be appreciated 
by everyone. 

F. S. Murpnuy, Business Manager, 

The Hartford Times, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


(We regret not that we have but one life to give for our 
country, but that we have but one plate to lend in answer to 
the dozen or so requests we have already received asking for 
teprint privileges. Regarded by .the editors as more or less 0 
a “stunt,” the August 15 cover turned out to be of considerably 
more than passing interest—THE EpiTors.) 


* * * 


Ly isn letter of June 27 was awaiting me when I returned 
from a rather extensive trip to the east. 
We are already subscribers to your magazine, which, in- 
cidentally, our sales department considers by far the best one 
of its kind published. They find it a real source of inspiration. 


NATHANIEL LEVERONE, President, _ 
Automatic Canteen Company of America, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Extolling One’s Own Virtues 


From time to time I have commented 
in these columns upon the inability of 
job-seekers to put the essential persuasive 
punch into letters of application. Since 
my mail, nowadays, is uncommonly heavy 
with letters of this type, perhaps an ad- 
ditional pointer or so may not come amiss. 

The most frequent shortcoming, in those 
letters I have examined, is lack of the 
specific “‘here’s-what-I-can-do-for-you” ele- 
ment in the opening paragraphs. Too 
many follow a pat- 
tern somewhat after 
this fashion: 

“I am confident I 
can do a real job 
for your company, 
either as Assistant 
to the Sales Execu- 
tive, or as Sales 
Manager. 

“You will agree 
that my experience, 
as outlined below, 
is well - rounded, 
and I am sure that 
a personal interview 
will convince you 
Maxwell Droke that I can create 

and follow through 
profitable sales plans for you. . . .” 

Now, undoubtedly, the man who wrote 
that letter is an uncommonly capable in- 
dividual. He has a record that is really 
impressive. But he hides it under a bushel 
of encumbering froth. What is there in 
those opening paragraphs to catch and hold 
a prospective employer's attention? What 
is there to make him say, “Ah! There’s 
the chap we're seeking!’ Nothing at all! 
Merely a trite statement that the writer 
thinks he can “do a real job” for the 
company. A belief which is shared, with 
or without reason, by every other applicant 
for a business berth. 

Sooner or later, everyone seeking a posi- 
tion of responsibility must stand on_ his 
record of past performance. Why not 
capitalize this record in your opening 
sentences? Say, in effect, I have done 
this, and this, and this for others. Now, 
I believe I can do thus, and thus, and 
thus for your company. That is the sort 
of talk every employer wants to hear. And 
doubly so in these days when performance 
counts as never before. 


New Prospects from Old 


It is one of the oldest merchandising 
ideas in the world—and one of the sound- 
est—this plan which the Writer's Digest 
employs in a recent form letter to sub- 
scribers. They merely ask for the name 
of a friend or friends who are also in- 
terested in writing, and enclose a con- 
venient postcard for reply. 

Almost every normal human being has 
something of the Christopher Columbus 
complex. He delights in posing as a dis- 


coverer of good things, and in letting 
If he finds 


others in on his discoveries. 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Rural Mailing List 


A mailing list embracing half the 
population of the United States will 
be available to advertisers and mail- 
order houses when the Post Office 
Department issues the 1932 edition 
of the Official Postal Guide, about 
September 1. 

The rural list is a new feature. 
Previous editions of the Guide have 
tabulated only the number of routes 
in each county. The new issue will 
contain the number of box holders 
on each route. Thus, an advertiser 
who wishes to cover a certain county 
may refer to the Guide, and address 
his mailings to each boxholder on 
every route. Individual names are 
not necessary. Merely address the 
envelope: ‘Box No. 86, R. F. D. 
14, Centerville, Iowa.” 

Addressing by box number is not 
a new feature of the postal service, 
but heretofore it has been neces- 
sary to write the Postmaster in each 
town to determine the number of 
boxholders on each route. The pro- 
cedure is now greatly simplified. 
The price of the 1932 Guide is not 
specified, but previous editions have 
sold uniformly at $1. Your local 
post office can supply you. 


a magazine, a shaving cream or a golf ball 
of uncommon merit, he is happy to pass 
the word along. Few of us begin to 
comprehend the potential possibilities for 
sales development, which lurk in our cus- 
tomer lists. 

‘2 « 


Keep always in mind, as you write a 
letter, the inevitable reader with his 
“question-mark” mind. He is forever 
asking, “Why should I?” Make certain 
that he is ably answered. 


Nifty Sampling Notion 


Letters with merchandise tip-ons are no 
great novelty, to be sure. But I like, par- 
ticularly, one recently received from John 
M. Mulholland Company, who make those 
little wooden ice-cream spoons. The Mul- 
holland product is a super-super spoon, 
individually encased in a sanitary paper 
packet. This letter emphasizes that point: 

“Let’s suppose—— 

“that you purchased a cup of ice 
cream and with it received a spoon soiled 
from being shoved around on the counter, 
and on top of that, finger-printed by a 
hurried clerk. What would you think? 

“Ten to one you'd say, ‘Who wants to 
eat anything with a dirty spoon like that?’ 
And your enjoyment of the treat would be 
overshadowed by the thought of that ob- 
noxious-looking spoon. 

“On the other hand, suppose you were 
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handed a spoon wrapped like this:” 

(at this point a neatly encased “Single. 
Pak” spoon is attached to the letter.) 

An effective way of displaying the prod- 
uct at precisely the right time and place, 
The reader's eye is directed to it at the 
psychological moment. An idea that might 
be applied to a variety of small merchan- 
dise items. 


Spotting the Credit Lemons 


“In these days when everyone is striving 
to make every safe sale,” says a recent 
bulletin issued by the Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany, “it is imperative rather than merely 
important that the closest cooperation 
exist between the salesman and credit 
man.” The bulletin goes on to say: 

“If every Carter salesman will remember 
the compelling need of the latest, most 
accurate and most complete information 
he can gather in regard to every customer 
on whom he calls, and will shoot this in 
to Mr. Erickson, it is inevitably going to 
be reflected—first, in more prompt ship- 
ments, and, second, in ability to pass on 
certain doubtful risks which otherwise 
would be turned down. 

“In still other cases, it will prevent the 
house from loss in a year when we must 
make every sale on which collection can be 
made, and must avoid making any sale 
where loss is unnecessarily incurred.” 

This, it strikes me, is sound doctrine, 
and worthy of all acceptation. 


Longevity of Prospects 


Apropos of my recent comment on pros- 
pects, J. S. Roberts, of Retail Credit Com- 
pany, Atlanta, tells of an occasion when 
Homer Buckley addressed a group of in- 
surance executives. Asked, “How long 
does a prospect remain a_ prospect?” 
Homer promptly replied, “Until he dies!” 
Some who are discouraged after a one- 
letter solicitation might remember that 
anecdote with profit. 

* *# * 


A distant cousin of mine, a veterinarian 
who plied his profession in a county-seat 
town in eastern Kansas, used to get 
considerably provoked when farmers 
dropped in on Saturday afternoon to 
tell of an ailing cow, or a litter of pigs 
that “wasn’t doing so well.” Invariably 
they sought a prescription, but could 
give only the haziest description of the 
malady. 

Similarly, correspondents write me 
from time to time concerning their “ail- 
ing” letters. Results are not what they 
should be. “Perhaps you could help us,” 
they say. And perhaps I could. But 
unfortunately, they fail to enclose sam- 
ples, or give any definite data. Thus, 
I am in much the same predicament as 
Cousin Diocletian. I have no universal 
panacea, or “helpful suggestions” of a 
general nature. But if you'll send along 
your letters, with accompanying _litera- 
ture, I will do my best to diagnose the 
difficulty. There is no charge. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending September 1, 1932: 


e e e Everyone is saying, “Yes, but will it last?” 
SALES MANAGEMENT believes it will—that is, that we 
very definitely have seen the worst and that steady im- 
provement is ahead. 


e @ e@ What a lot of people fail to realize regarding 
trade recoveries following panics is that they propel them- 
selves. Paradoxical as it may seem, if there is an improve- 
ment this Fall anywhere nearly as great as the seasonal 
average, there is almost certain to occur an additional 
improvement vastly greater than seasonal because even a 
subnormal recovery would in itself set in motion addi- 
tional constructive forces of great power. 


e e e After a drastic depression the first visible re- 
covery creates a general public “will to buy,” brings 
forward hidden capital, causes inventories to be replen- 
ished, liberates frozen bank credits, and sets in motion 
an almost endless chain of expansive forces. 


e e e In 1921, for example, the autumn recovery in 
the trade indices was only 7.7 per cent, as compared with a 
normal of 8.2, but this improvement liberated the latent 
constructive forces and brought about a forward move- 
ment which carried through to May, 1923. Amn increase 
in the buying of one industry benefits many other indus- 
tries; each one in turn expands its own buying, with 
further benefit to all industries, and these oft-repeated new 
benefits constitute a chain of reviving forces. 


e e e Roger W. Babson, who, we are oft reminded, 
called the turn in 1929, now says we shall be back to 
normal in 1934. 


e@ e@ e Joseph Stagg Lawrence’s index of general busi- 
ness in the New York Herald Tribune in the first half of 
August made a substantial gain—in terms of normal it 
was 3.74 per cent over the low point touched on July 16. 


The Irving Fisher all-com- 
modity index has risen from 
its low point of 59.3 in June 
to 61.8 in the week ending 
August 22, and the purchasing power of the dollar, work- 
ing inversely, has dropped from a high of 168.8 to 161.7. 

. The Fisher average is confirmed by the index of 
784 commodities compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and by an even more violent rise in Bradstreet’s 
food index. 


Barometers 


@ e@ e Business failures in July continued at record 
heights as compared with the like month of other years 
and the seasonally adjusted index rose to a new all-time 
high of 152.6 of the 1928-30 average. During the first 
three weeks of August, however, conditions improved and 
the index dropped to 136.1. 


© e@ e Electric power production for the country as 
a whole continues to run 12-13 per cent under last year, 
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but a wire from Boston this week says that greater indus- 
trial activity in New England already has become apparent 
in daily power production records. 


e@ e@ e The employment index of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce took a sharp drop on August 15, traceable 
to factory shutdowns for vacation and inventory periods. 
The index at 32.9 marked the lowest point reached in 
the depression. 


e@ e@ e Carloadings have increased two weeks in suc- 
cession but remain almost 50 per cent below the average 
of the last ten years. 


@ @ e Not much has happened in the fortnight to dim 
or to brighten the hopes of grain farmers, but cotton 
raisers are celebrating 9-cent cotton. In July it was 5.8. 


e e@ e Telephone traffic of the Bell system in the fort- 
night enjoyed a substantial upturn—one which was 5 per 
cent greater than seasonal proportions. “Sequence calls,” 
by which business organizations place series of long dis- 
tance calls, increased tremendously. 


e@ e e Motor vehicle production in the U. S. A. and 
Canada in July amounted to 112,600 units, a decrease of 
49 per cent from the 1931 month. For the first seven 
months the decline was 45 per cent. 


‘ | he “Are they putting 

the market up for 

Financia S 1€s political pe 

is another question 

one frequently hears. Admitting that many politicians 

and bales may favor Mr. Hoover and logically deduce 

that higher prices might enhance his chances, we submit 

that “they’’ are not powerful enough to put the market 

up anywhere near as far as it has gone without the aid 
of mighty important and widespread public buying. 


@ @ e The fact that brokers’ loans did not increase 
during the first five weeks of the rise indicates that real 
investors rather than the shoe-string “lambs” were buying 
securities. 


@ e e Scoffers who doubt the “reality” of the rise 
in security prices are finding it difficult to laugh off the 
fact that averages of both high-grade and secondary bonds 
reached new highs for the year last week. Common stocks, 
as we go to press, are within easy striking distance of 
their highs. 


e @ e Bank debits, theoretically she best single index 
of business activity, made a better showing in July than 
in June. (For detailed figures on all Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts and 120 cities, see page 206.) 


e@ ee The pent-up investment buying power of the 
country was demonstrated in the recent over-subscription 
(at retail) of new bond issues of two of the most impor- 
tant Insull units in the Middle West. 


@ @ e@ It may turn out that the cessation of gold with- 
drawals and ‘“‘dollar raiding” by Europeans will mark the 
first turning point in our depression. In recent weeks the 
dollar has rallied sharply against European currencies. 


According to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the 
decline in building con- 
struction for the full year 
will not be as drastic as that which marked the first seven 
months. In contracts awarded July showed a gain of 14 
per cent over June (against a normal. decline of 12 per 
cent) with the upturn continuing through the first half 
of August, but building permits in July declined 14 per 
cent from June. 


Sales Curves 


@ @ e Among the cities where permits gained in July 
over June were Milwaukee, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Haven, Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and Portland. Cities whose July permits exceeded 
those of 1931 were Milwaukee, Buffalo, Des Moines and 
Louisville. 


e@ e@ e Cotton goods sales in July exceeded production 
by 57 per cent, and during the first half of August the 
showing was even more favorable. 


e e e All of the typewriter companies report an 
unusual pickup in sales during August as compared with 
July, and calls for stenographers have come more freely 
to their employment departments. 


e @ e Sales of the subsidiaries of Drug, Inc., turned 
sharply up in August, and retail prices strengthened after 
several years of disastrous price cutting. In that company’s 
semi-annual report the treasurer states that one of the 
most important factors enabling the company to main- 
tain its regular quarterly dividend of $1 a share through- 
out the entire period of the depression was ‘the 
corporation’s policy in maintaining a consistent expendi- 
ture in national advertising for its products.” 


e e e Another corporation which called attention of 
stockholders to the help of an unbroken advertising policy 
was the Scott Paper Company, whose first-half dollar sales 
were down only 7 per cent from last year and were ahead 
of 1929. 


e e e- Butler Brothers, largest wholesale house, en- 
joyed a sales volume last week which was 40 per cent 
above last year and a third better than two years ago. 
Their salesmen report a much improved feeling among 
retail buyers. 


e e e J. W. Frazer, Chrysler's general sales manager, 
who for 18 months has refused to be quoted regarding 
the business outlook, now predicts an upturn in the sale 
of merchandise this Fall. In one day last week he sold 
165 Chrysler eights to distributors over the telephone. 
“I believe that the wave of conservatism which has re- 
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strained people from spending even what they could afford 
has broken,” he says. . . . Chevrolet sales in the first 
ten days of August were 16 per cent better than the same 
period in July. 


e@ e@ e Seven months’ figures show an increase of 
30,000 Plymouths over last year. . . . In the first six 
months unit sales of General Tires increased 17.6 per cent 
over last year, and were greater than for any similar period 
in the company’s history. 


e @ e | The July decline of 10.9 per cent in the sale 
of cigarettes from last year was a better showing than the 
average seven-months’ decline of 12.4 per cent. 


@ e e Life insurance sales for July, on the other 
hand, were down 23.5 per cent from last year and com- 
pared unfavorably with the seven-months’ decline of 15.3 
per cent. 


The most interesting 

dividend of the year 
Black and Red is the notification to 

stockholders of the 
National Distillers Products Corporation that on September 
15, 1934, they will receive for every five shares of stock a 
case of 24 full pints of fifteen-year-old whisky—the only 
“if” being that the prohibition laws at that time must 
permit legal distribution. 


@ @ e@ The Coca Cola Company’s net profits for the 
second quarter equaled $3.28 a common share, as against 
$1.80 in the first quarter; the first half showed almost 
no recession from the banner year of ’31. 


e e e If other commodity prices improve as oil has 
there soon will appear some phenomenal earnings reports. 
All of the oil companies show gains, and Atlantic Refin- 
ing, the latest to report, turned 1931’s half-year deficit to 
$4,012,963 into a profit this year of $3,184,824. 


e e@ e The influence of prices on profits was em- 
phasized in the six-months report of Sears, Roebuck. The 
chairman pointed out, “while the decline in commodity 
prices since January 1 has been at about the same rate as 
during the rest of the depression period, few realize that 
the decline in manufactured goods and finished products 
from January 1 to July 1 went on at a far more rapid 
rate than at any previous period in the past two years.” 


. The purchasing power of ben 

average weekl ay envelope 

Potp ourrl pn 27.3 a between 

June, 1929, and June, 1932. 

Weekly earnings in dollars declined 43.4 per cent, but 

the cost of living declined 22.3 per cent, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


e e e Internal revenue receipts, including income 
taxes, declined 36 per cent in the fiscal year 1932 over 
1931. 


@ e@ e Such master minds as John N. Willys and 
Grover Whalen urge the five-day week as an imperative 
remedy, claiming that it would spread employment and 
hold output to normal consumption. 


S oo * f{ 
Too much pricing is done on hunch, 
or according to some illogical tradi- 
tion of an industry. And too many 
companies still ignore the time factor 
in pricing. The result is that net re- 
turn is unsatisfactory and the product 
or the salesmen get the blame for a 
fair or poor showing which is really 
caused by faulty price-lining. This 
discussion will help you analyze the 


efficiency of your own price-setting 
methods. 


6 ORE business is lost by faulty pricing at the 
M home office than by faulty selling technique 
by salesmen in the field.” This was a start- 
ling statement but it undoubtedly has a good 

deal of foundation in fact. 

“Can there be science in pricing?’ is a question that has 
been asked of people who might know, from economists all 
the way down or up to salesmen, and even of price setters 
themselves. It is probably one of the most fruitful fields 
of investigation, for both brains and capital, which has been 
left practically untouched by our business research agencies. 
_ Approaching the matter on a wholly mathematical basis 
It 1s easy to say that the best price to set on a given product 
1s that price which will induce the largest total profit in the 
shortest length of time. It is not enough to consider the 
profit alone. Time enters the equation. It is not necessarily 
good pricing on an item which costs a dollar to set a sell- 
Ing price of $2.00, which will yield $1.00 profit per unit, 
instead of $1.10, which will yield only 10 cents profit per 
unit. Supposing the dollar-profit price ($2.00) would 
induce 10,000 sales a year and the 10-cent profit price 
($1.10) 10,000 sales a month. Obviously the 10-cent 
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An 
Article 
in 
Two 
Parts 


Part I. 


profit would be more 
BY profitable. 

10,000 sales @ $1.00 

GORTON JAMES _ profit — $10000. 
120,000 sales @ 10c 

profit — $12,000. 
Volume in a given 
length of time, on the 
other hand, is equally 
undesirable, alone, as 
a pricing measure— 
and this is the point 
that is most frequent- 
ly overlooked. Sup- 
posing in the preced- 
ing example that the 
10 - cent profit - price 
(that is, $1.10)  in- 
duced only 5,000 sales 


Gorton James became well 
known to American manufac- 
turers and business men as 
Chief of the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the United 
States Department of Com- 
merce. Prior to that time he 
had been on the faculty of the 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Now, 
nicely balancing theory and 
practice, he divides his time 
between the teaching of busi- 
ness administration and his 4 month against the 
work as a marketing consult- dollar-profit sale of 


ant. 10,000 a year. The 
$1.10 pricing would 
then yield a volume 
of $66,000 against a volume of $20,000 on the $2.00 price, 
but the profit on the former would be only $6,000 against 
$10,000 on the latter. 

These two examples are cited merely to show that there 
is no direct mathematical relationship between cost and 
price and volume and profit or between any two of them. 
One cannot jump to an answer from the mere statement 
of a problem in pricing. Perhaps the $2.00 is the best 
price to set; perhaps $1.10. There are other elements to 
be considered. 

Complications are caused by the fact that volume does 
not vary evenly with price. Occasionally increasing a price 
will cause an increase in sales. For instance, cigarettes 
priced at 11 cents per pack will sell less packs in a given 
period than the same cigarettes priced at 13 cents with 
two packs for 25 cents, as proved during recent “price 
wars’ between cigarette manufacturers. 

Mechanical cigarette lighters offered in the 5-and-10-cent 
stores and cigar stands for 10 cents were almost a complete 
failure, but when they were dressed up in better cases 
and sold for five dollars they became one of the biggest 
novelty sensations of the decade. 


What, then, is the Scientific Price? 
Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, of the Brookings 
Institution, in his analysis of the sub- 
ject* gave his definition of a scientific 
price as “that price which will just 
move the given supply into the mar- 
ket.” From the business man’s stand- 
point we would add—"in a given 
length of time.” 

If we enumerate what we can agree 
to be unscientific, we may, by the 
process of elimination, get a clue to 
the bandit we are seeking—for the 
scientific price is indeed a bandit and, 
even without its favorite accomplice— 
“advertising”—can hold up lots of 
people and take away their money. 
And the worst of it is that you cannot 
tell in advance whose money it will 
get. 

(1) A scientific price has no pro- 
portional relationship to cost. Some 
unit costs decrease and some increase 
as volume increases. And volume does 
not vary evenly with price. So any 
plan which ties price rigidly to cost 
is fairly certain to produce unscientific 
results. This is important because a 
large proportion of pricing—especially 
by engineers—is done by adding a per- 
centage of the cost to itself. 

The shoe industry gives a striking 
example of the result of tying price to 
cost. Every time production gets 
slightly ahead of consumption, and 
competition begins to get hotter, there 
is a demand from the retail shops for 
lower prices. This is translated by 
percentages back through the distribu- 
tion channels until it reaches the man- 
ufacturer who thinks he can reduce 
prices only by cutting his labor costs. 
Thus a 10 per cent cut in labor costs 
permits a 10 per cent (or better) cut 
in retail price. 


Presto! 11 Cents into $1.00! 


The amazing point in this story is 
that when this practice was checked 
up the direct labor costs on a $10.00 
pair of shoes was about $1.10. By 
cutting labor wages 10 per cent (or 
actually eleven cents in this case) it 
is common practice without any other 
actual savings to cut the retail price of 
shoes 10 per cent (which comes to a 
dollar). Only eleven cents of costs 
have been actually saved, but each suc- 
cessive addition to price, after direct 
labor, is added as a percentage in the 
shoe trade; manufacturer’s overhead, 
selling expense, broker’s commissions, 
jobber’s discount, retailer’s mark-up— 
all are figured as percentages of the 
original labor cost. In order to cut 
the final price 10 per cent it becomes 
necessary to cut only the original labor 
cost 10 per cent. The folly of the 


*See Taylor Society Bulletin, August, 
1931, “Can There be Science in Pricing?” 


whole procedure becomes apparent 
when it is looked at in this way, but 
it is. difficult to change the momentum 
of a great industry involving thou- 
sands of people; and the practice con- 
tinues and will continue until someone 
cuts loose altogether and makes a lot 
of money by taking advantage of other 
people’s folly. 

(2) The scientific price is not neces- 
sarily the price which will induce the 
greatest volume. Most products are 
subject, at one or more points in their 
volume curves, to the economic law of 
diminishing returns. Increasing vol- 
ume will cause profits to decrease. The 
frequent wail from salesmen that 
prices are too high—'‘lower them and 
we will sell more’’—has turned out 
wrong so many times that one would 
think that executives would begin to 
get wary of this advice. It is a 
familiar phenomenon on the New 
York Stock Exchange that sales de- 
crease as prices sag and increase as 
prices go up. That also is frequently 
true in the sale of merchandise. 


Experts or Sheep? 


(3) The scientific price is not neces- 
sarily the market price, especially of 
manufactured products, whose prices 
are not flexibly sensitive to demand 
and supply, as are grain prices. It is 
easy to pass the buck and set a price 
equal to, or just below, the competi- 
tor’s and say we have no control over 
the market. That is often the way 
prices are set by persons who are too 
lazy to think for themselves. 

In the Chicago wheat pit we have 
prices which vary from moment to mo- 
ment, sensitive to the judgment of a 
body of experts each of whom is sup- 
plied with the most complete statistical 
facts regarding world supply, present 
and anticipated, and the most careful 
estimates of world consumption. The 
price at any given moment represents 
their combined judgment of what will 
move the given supply into the mar- 
ket. 

No manufactured product can have 
such sensitive pricing. The judgment 
of a competitor may be entirely wide 
of the mark. Copying his price may 
be the worst choice which could pos- 
sibly be made. Beating his price will 
not necessarily win his market away 
from him. Frequently one can outsell 
him by charging a higher price. There 
are many cases where this has been 
done successfully (but invariably 
against the protests of the salesmen!). 

(4) The scientific price is not a per- 
centage mark-up from production cost. 
It is one of the easy ways for the 
ptice fixer to pass the buck to the fac- 
tory—thus making price a percentage 
increase over factory cost. The re- 
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sult is often disappointing, or even 
disastrous to profits. We are prone 
to overlook the fact that while factory 
costs per unit may decrease as volume 
increases, sales costs usually work the 
Opposite way and increase, per unit 
sold, as volume is pushed upwards. 
This is particularly true in an over- 
supplied market. Why seek volume 
in order to reduce factory overhead 
when the extra sales effort may be 
double the factory overhead saved ? 

One of the reasons this fact is over- 
looked is because a large portion of 
the sales costs are borne by others than 
the manufacturer. The increases of 
unit selling costs may occur in the 
further stages of distribution, but their 
effect on the final sale to the ultimate 
users is none the less potent. And 
in the end the volume of sales of the 
manufacturer is regulated by the pur- 
chases of those final consumers, so 
that the manufacturer cannot afford to 
ignore the total selling costs on his 
products even though he does not have 
to pay them all himself. More will 
be said regarding this point later. 

(5) It is not scientific pricing to 
ignore the time factor. We refer, for 
instance, to the common retail prac- 
tice of figuring a price margin with- 
out including the factor of time; of 
merely adding a fixed percentage mark- 
up. A 50 per cent mark-up by no 
means results in a 50 per cent gross 
profit. If you are mathematically 
minded and want to figure this out, 
study the following example quoted 
from Mr. Allan Rucker: 


That Denominator, Time 

Consider an article sold at 10 cents 
to two retailers, A and B: 

Retailer A sells 10,000 units with a 
mark-up of 10 cents in a period of 30 
days. 

Retailer B sells 10,000 units with a 
mark-up of 12 cents in a period of 60 
days. 

The respective gross profits in dol- 
lars apparently to be earned by the 
two firms based on their respective 
prices are as follows: 

Retailer A: 10,000 x 10—=$1,000.00 

Retailer B: 10,000 x 12—$1,200.00 

But the time element has not been 
included in this consideration. When 
the gross profit of each retailer goes 
onto his books it gets divided by the 
time required to sell the lot. By isolat- 
ing the item in this way (which can 
seldom be done in practice because it 
becomes lost amid other items) it be- 
comes clear that the situation is re- 
versed, thus: 

Retailer A: $1,000 divided by 30 
days equals $33.33 per day. 

Retailer B: $1,200 divided by 60 
days equals ‘$20.00 per day. 

(Continued on page 207) 
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UNO PERLMUTER is thin 

and 55, earnest and Jewish. 
Richard Valleau, fat and 41, 

is a jovial French-descenter. 
Both are good salesmen. In the 
first half of this year the two of them 
disposed of some 2,500 Frigidaires to 
apartment house owners of upper 
Manhattan and the Bronx. At an 
average price of about $200 apiece 
this meant a combined volume of 
slightly more than $500,000—which 
was enough to provide employment 
for 400 workers for a year at the Day- 
ton factory, and to give themselves 

quite a respectable income. 

Working among building owners 


Million-Dollar-a-Year Pair 


of more moderate means—almost 100 
pet cent of them Jewish—Perlmuter’s 
earnestness brought him a volume in 
the six months of $275,825. Follow- 
ing a ritzier route along the Bronx’s 
Grand Concourse, Valleau’s total was 
$239,375. | 

Perlmuter’s prospects, says E. R. 
Olmstead, sales manager of the apart- 
ment house division in New York, 
“are chiselers by habit and necessity. 
His less-prosperous manner suggests 
that he is not trying to put anything 
over on them—that the price he men- 
tions is bed-rock. 

“Valleau’s, on the other hand (they 
are only about 50 per cent Jewish), 
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like a bit of geniality in their business 
relationships. 

“Both men and both methods are 
effective for their particular work.” 

These men contact only with owners 
of buildings containing more than 35 
apartments each. The average sale 
runs from 50 to 200 units—a big 
order, but the result of plenty of facts 
and persuasion. 

Perlmuter sold iceboxes for 15 
years before he joined the Frigidaire 
force, three years ago. Valleau, with 
Frigidaire for four years, formerly was 
in the grocery products jobbing busi- 
ness. Perseverance on the one hand, 
perhaps, adaptability on the other. 


How Seminole Captured 


the New York Market: 


Offered a quality product which made no pretense of com- 


peting with chain private brands or other brands sold on a 


price basis. 


Used intensive and continuous localized advertising in 22 


New York City, Brooklyn, and suburban newspapers—the 
biggest toilet tissue campaign ever run in these markets. 


Provided a good margin of profit on the product for dis- 


tributors and dealers, and emphasized the folly of cutting 


prices. 


Won the cooperation of grocery wholesalers in distributing 


the product, whereas distribution of this product in the 
New York territory has previously been accomplished 
largely through paper wholesalers. 
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Provided point-of-sale merchandising plans and ideas. 
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On sale at 
A&P Food Stores 


H. C. Bohack Stores 
James Butler Stores 


Busy Bee Stores 
- Eagle Grocery Stores 
Gristede Bros. Stores National Grocery Stores 
Danie! Reeves Stores Thomas Roulston Stores 
and at all other leading grocery and delicatessen stores 


14.000 New York Outlets 
in Sixty-five Days 


N July 28, 1931, International 

Paper & Power Company 

formed a new subsidiary, the 

Seminole Paper Corporation, 
to succeed a Chicago paper house of 
that name which it had recently ac- 
quired. 

On September 1—exactly a year 
ago—the new concern started distri- 
bution of a new Seminole toilet tissue 
in other territories. 

Today it is being bought by 
millions of people from scores of 
thousands of independent and chain 
grocery stores, in a score of marketing 
territories from Omaha to New York. 

A policy of extra value to the con- 
sumer and extra profit margins to dis- 
tributors and dealers, supported by 
every-week, large-space advertising, 
now running in 61 newspapers, has 
put the newcomer in second place in 
sales volume in a number of markets. 

And Seminole has just started. 

The distribution development pro- 
gram is being directed by H. B. Weil, 


vice-president and general manager of 
the Seminole Paper Corporation, Chi- 
cago. Probably the most spectacular 
phase of it was the invasion, just 
completed, of the New York metro- 
politan territory. 

On June 1 Seminole had only a 
plan for putting over its product in 
this most populous individual terri- 
tory. 

By August 5 the tissue was being 
sold in 6,000 of the territory’s 15,000 
independent grocery stores and in 
8,000 of the 9,000 chain units. Four- 
teen thousand outlets, out of a possi- 
ble 24,000; from a sales potential 
standpoint, the cream of the outlets 
(most of them those hard-boiled 
chains) ; and all of them actively co- 
operating to push a product of which 
a few weeks before most of them had 
not even heard. All in 65 days. 
Among nearly 400 brands of toilet 
tissue sold in this market, it now is 
surpassed in sales volume by only one. 

It must have been a good plan. 
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The fact that International Paper 
gave the product an impressive spon- 
sorship and the fact that before en- 
tering New York it had proved its 
popularity in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Detroit, Louisville, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo and other important 
markets, were significant, of course, 
but they did not mean that New 
Yorkers would rush out and grab it. 
They had to be sold—and how! 

Seminole had developed a ‘‘cotton- 
soft” tissue—but quality alone cannot 
do the distribution job either. The 
tissue is made in rolls of 1,000 sheets 
(instead of the usual 650) and is 
intended to retail at three rolls for 
25 cents. Even at special sale prices 
as low as three for 19, the dealers 
had a good profit margin, and the 350 
additional sheets made it a good 
“buy” for the consumer at prices a 
few cents higher than other tissues. 

But with at least 388 different 
brands of toilet tissues being sold by 
independent grocery stores in the New 
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york market, at least a dozen by the 
chains, and no store, for lack of space, 
being able to carry more than a half- 
dozen, Seminole faced a difficult prob- 
lem in- convincing them. It was 
especially difficult with the chains. 
They handle 65 per cent of the toilet 
tissue sold in this market. But they 
are not usually interested in higher- 
priced products—when they have pri- 
vate brands of their own, to sell for 
less. 

Besides, if it takes a lot of per- 
suasion to get the grocery chains to 
handle a new and higher-priced toilet 
tissue, probably it takes even more 
persuasion, these days, to get con- 
sumers to ask for it. Most of them 
have become accustomed to consider- 
ing only initial price—and to ignoring 
quality and long-run value. 

The Seminole program, however, 
was devised to overcome all of these 
obstacles. 

“Though we sought chain store dis- 
tribution primarily,” Mr. Weil ex- 
plained, “‘we were determined not to 
let Seminole become a price football. 
With distinctive attributes and with 
so many more sheets to the roll, we 
believed the New York public could 
be persuaded to buy it. Even at the 
regular price—about 50 per cent more 
than for most toilet tissues—the dealer 
gets a larger proportion of profit. 
And he has, in return, a product that 
is lifted automatically out of the price- 
cutting class.” 

The job of developing distribution 
for Seminole in the New York mar- 
ket was placed in charge of M. L. 
Ponder, manufacturer's representative, 
who has had considerable success with 
grocery store products there. Mr. 
Ponder’s work of contacting with 
wholesalers and chains was supported 
by the largest toilet tissue advertising 
campaign ever put on in the New 
York market. The agency of Paris & 
Peart was appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising. Beginning June 9, quarter- 
page space was taken, once a week, 
in a continuous campaign in some 22 
newspapers, among them: New York: 
Journal, World-Telegram, Staats Zeit- 
ung and Herold, Daily News; Brook- 
lyn: Eagle; Long Island: Daily Press, 
Star, Flushing Journal; Newark: 
News, Ledger; Hoboken: Jersey Ob- 
server; Elizabeth: Journal; Plainfield: 
Courier-News; Perth Amboy: News; 
Paterson: News, Morning Call; Pas- 
saic: Herald News; Hackensack: 
Bergen Evening Record; Asbury Park: 
Press; Port Jervis: Union Gazette; 
Middletown: Times-Herald; New- 
burgh: News; Beacon: News. 

The advertising dramatized the 
“cotton softness” and the sanitation 
of the tissue, as well as the larger 


rolls. It is proving so effective that 
a number of doctors—as well as hun- 
dreds of thousands of housewives— 
are asking their grocers for Seminole. 

Effective floor, window and counter 
display material also was provided. 

Mr. Ponder was on .ue job for sev- 
eral weeks before the advertising 
campaign started. He had developed 
a wide knowledge of and acquaintance 
with the trade, which gave him 
entrée—but he had to have a market- 
able product and an effective proce- 
dure. 

Toilet tissue has been sold in New 
York chiefly through paper whole- 
salers—though virtually all of it is 
sold to the public by grocery stores. 
Mr. Ponder thought that the contact of 
the grocery wholesalers with the gro- 
cers was “more pointed and direct.” 
So he got 25 of them to work for 
Seminole. Through their salesmen he 
had a force of several hundred men 
calling on independents. They wel- 
comed the new opportunity and re- 
sponded effectively. Some of them 


Effective point-of-sale material has 

had a lot to do with the success of 

Seminole’s conquest. Here is a 
self-service floor display. 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 
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were purchasing agents for voluntary 
chains—thus bringing in hundreds of 
independents in a lump. Virtually 
all of the grocery wholesalers re- 
ordered in the first 65 days. Mr. 
Ponder also persuaded the cooperatives 
to advertise Seminole in their hand- 
bills and other promotion—and to dis- 
play Seminole in their stores. It 
meant more profit to them. They did. 

“The chains, however, were our 
principal—and more difficult—objec- 
tive,” Mr. Ponder added. ‘Our price 
was an obstacle, but we were able to 
sell their buyers on the extra value 
and profits in Seminole. The chain 
deals were clinched with a plan of 
cooperative promotion. We agreed to 
pay them a certain amount for playing 
up Seminole in their windows and for 
mentioning it in newspapers and hand- 
bills. We agreed also to mention the 
chains by name in our own adveitis- 
ing. They were quick to see the ad- 
vantage of this plan. 

“Chain store groups now on our 
list,” he said, ‘‘are A. & P., Bohack, 
Busy Bee, Butler, Eagle, Gristede, 
National, Reeves and Roulston. Only 
nine chains, but an average of nearly 
1,000 stores apiece. Being our big- 
gest ‘distributor’ in this area, A. & P. 
stands in larger type at the top of the 
list in the newspaper advertising. The 
copy also mentions that Seminole is 
on sale ‘at all other leading grocery 
and delicatessen stores.’ 

“All of these eight chains reordered 
in the 65-day period. Some of them 
reordered three or four times—one 
five times. 

“Summarized, the Seminole plan 
consists of three factors: 

(1) Constant and continuous ad- 
vertising in each market entered. 

(2) Cooperation with our dis- 
tributors at point of sale. 

“(3) Protecting the price from 
being footballed. This protection is 
welcomed by all distributors—large 
and small. There has been no price- 
cutting below the suggested bottom 
sale price by any of the stores, chains 
or independents. 

“And in spite of this, Seminole has 
been growing in sales by leaps and 
bounds. In a market jammed with 
competition and riddled by price-cut- 
ting, we have climbed from zero to 
second place in 65 days. Our mer- 
chandising and advertising programs 
are consolidating this position. 


“Most important of all, I think, is 
the fact that we have proved in a 
number of the nation’s largest markets 
that wholesalers and retailers can be 
persuaded to stock and support a 
higher-priced item, and the consumer 
to buy it, if it represents a better 
value for everyone concerned.” 


How Timken Merchandises Its 


Newspaper Advertising 
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“There is a right way and a wrong way to overcome 
sales problems. The ways that we think are best are 


set forth in this manual. 


They have been worked 


out to a successful solution through many hours, by 
many men, in sweat and toil and the inspiration of 
winning. They may not be 100 per cent right— 
nothing is. But at least, by their proved success they 
are the best that the industry knows.” ‘Thus E. V. 
Walsh, Timken sales chief, presents a new manual to 
the company’s dealers. One of the chapters from it 


is printed here. 


A Note 
from the 
Editor: 


The Timken Silent Automatic 
Company of Detroit has just 
completed a new “Manual of 
Sales Management Principles” for 
branch managers and dealers— 
one of the most constructive 
sales tools the editors of SALES 
MANAGEMENT have seen in 
months, 

It covers the' following subject 
matter: Your Showroom, Office 
Practice, Organizing Your Job, 
How Should We Train Salesmen, 
Compensation of Salesmen, The 
Supervisor System, Sales Agents, 
Analyze Your Market, How to 
Direct a Canvass for Prospects, 
Advertising and Its Place in Your 
Sales Program, Installation and 
Service, Cooperation, Business 
Policies and Summary of Sales 
Management Principles. 

The section on ‘Advertising 
and Its Place in Your Sales Pro- 
gram” is of such an unusual 
degree of interest that we are 
quoting it in full below. We 
believe it will help to give sales 
executives in other lines a clear 
and helpful picture of the proper 
interrelation between advertising 
and personal selling, and will 
suggest opportunities for getting 
“plus values” out of advertising 
which are all too often over- 


looked. 
THE Eprrors 
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IMKEN Silent Automatic ad- 

vertising in all its forms is de- 

signed for just two purposes: 

(1) to help you build your busi- 
ness on a sound foundation of public 
good-will; (2) to make it easier for 
your men to close more sales. 

While advertising cannot take the 
place of personal selling, it is closely 
akin to it. Advertising has been called 
the multiple machinery of salesmanship 
because it reaches a greater volume of 
possible buyers and creates a mass of 
favorable impressions which can be 
made by no other means. 

For all practical purposes, Timken 
Silent Automatic advertising falls un- 
der four divisions: 

(1) Newspaper. 

(2) Direct-by-Mail. 

(3) Hand-out Literature. 

(4) Window Displays and Signs. 

There are other excellent forms of 
advertising, such as radio and outdoor 
(which includes all kinds of bill- 
boards, electric displays and road 
signs) which have been used to a cer- 
tain extent in our advertising. How- 
ever, at this time we feel that we get 
greater results by concentrating prac- 
tically our whole budget on the two 
most resultful media that we use to- 
day, namely, newspaper and direct-by- 
mail and other literature. 

Since our advertising is created 
solely in your behalf, it is quite essen- 
tial that you understand its place and 
purpose in your selling plans; that you 
know how to utilize and work with 
it as an effective tool in your selling 
equipment. 

Newspaper Advertising: Through its 
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branches and in cooperation with its 
dealers, The Timken Silent Automatic 
Company places an enormous amount 
of newspaper advertising. This adver- 
tising practically blankets the entire 
area of oil burner demand, so that it 
becomes national as well as local in 
its scope and influence. 

The main difference between adver- 
tising and personal salesmanship is that 
advertising sells the market rather than 
the individual; it is general rather than 
unit selling. 

Advertising has been called auto- 
matic salesmanship, and in some cases 
that description fits—for instance, with 
articles that are sold entirely by mail. 
However, in the case of a home appli- 
ance or any specific article of consid- 
erable price, such as an oil burner, 
advertising is merely a step in the sale. 
For that reason it requires a belief and 
understanding on your part as well as 
the consequent education of your sales- 
men to make advertising do its full 
duty and pay its way as a mutually 
good investment for you and the com- 
pany you represent. 

Let us consider briefly the main 
things that advertising does which 
you or your salesmen individually 
could not do. It hooks up your prod- 
uct with the element of interesting 
daily news; it creates favorable impres- 
sions and gossip about your product; 
it links our product with your name 
and place of business; it identifies your 
salesmen as the representatives of a 
reliable house and reputable product, 
and thereby improves their morale; 
and it helps the salesman to get an in- 
terested welcome and establishes con- 
fidence in his story. 

How to Make Your Newspaper Ad- 
vertising More Effective: It is admitted 
that newspaper advertising will not 
sell our product to the point of mak- 
ing it a merely order-taking job on 
the part of the salesman. But, be- 
cause it is a very important step in 
advancing his interest with the pros- 
pect, the reason for each advertisement 
should be carefully analyzed for him. 


Analyzing the Advertisement 


Then he should be instructed specifi- 
cally as to how he can personally back 
up the appearance of each advertise- 
ment for his own benefit. At least 
50 per cent of our newspaper adver- 
tising depends on the interesting, en- 
thusiastic and personal follow-up of 
both dealer and salesmen. 

Each time a newspaper advertisement 
appears we send you a bulletin which 
describes and analyzes that ad for your 
benefit. We do this to help you ana- 
lyze these advertisements in a like man- 
ner for your salesmen so that they can 
utilize its particular features and ap- 


peal in their sales talks to prospects. 

While our newspaper campaigns 
are running in your territory, we sug- 
gest that you devote a brief portion of 
your general meetings and private con- 
ferences to this subject. 

Take the copy of the current adver- 
tisement, analyze each point in the ad, 
show how and why it is introduced 
into the copy, call attention to the 
language used in expressing the idea 
so that the salesman can see that it 
is practical for him to adapt it to ‘his 
own selling talk. 

If you study different Timken Silent 
Automatic advertisements carefully 
you will see that they are thoughtfully 
designed on the principle that an ad- 
vertisement which cannot be trans- 
lated into the language of salesmanship 
falls short of its chief function, name- 
ly, that of acting as an advance agent 
for the salesman. 

In order to show you specifically 
how you can briefly and completely do 
this in one of your sales meetings, 
we are reproducing a copy of one of 
our newspaper advertisements marked 
with key numbers which correspond 
to the analysis on the following pages. 


[The advertisement inserted in the 
manual is reprinted on page 180.} 


450 WEaARY STEPS DAILY 
—To Do A JANITor’s WorK 


In the first place, if you examine 
this or any other newspaper adverttise- 
ment in the current Timken Silent 
Automatic series, you will notice that 
they are of “one family”—in other 
words, each advertisement conforms to 
a certain distinctive design of display, 
type and illustration, so that the reader 
who sees these ads, which appear reg- 
ularly every week or so over a period 
of time, gradually comes to recognize 
a typical Timken Silent Automatic ad- 
vertisement even before he starts to 
read it. 

Next, you will notice that every 
piece of copy bears six important items 
(see Nos. 1, 2, 3, 10, 26, 27) that 
are brought out in strong display for 
immediate attention, so that “he who 
runs may read,” and even if the reader 
does not take the trouble to absorb 
the entire copy, he gets a certain defi- 
nite story of Timken Silent Automatic 
Heating at a glance. 

No. 1, the headline affords strong 
display for imymediate attention and 
tells a definite story. 

No. 2, the illustration dramatizes 
the dirt and drudgery of old methods 
as well as woman’s distaste and unfit- 
ness for them. 

No. 3, the sub-head makes an ap- 
peal to the husband and suggests the 
features of economy and convenience. 
The entire combination of headline, 
picture and sub-head is deliberately 
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intended to arouse the reader’s inter- 
est so that he will read the entire 


copy. 

No. 4 dramatizes and develops in 
text the story already suggested by the 
illustration, i.e., that old-fashioned 
furnace tending is a drudgery for 
which women are in every way un- 
fitted. 

No. 5 suggests that furnace tend- 
ing is a menial job. 

No. 6 suggests that it is unfair to 
ask the woman, to assume its respon- 
sibilities. 

How and What and When 


No. 7 suggests convenient installa- 
tion anticipating the common objection 
that installing an oil burner subjects 
the family to discomfort and annoy- 
ance. 

No. 8 suggests a good investment. 

No. 9 tells ‘‘why’”—because of its 
economy. 

No. 10 displays the small down pay- 
ment, easy monthly payments and 
summer terms boldly in white type on 
a black background which ties up with 
the style of the display headlines and 
the name plate at the bottom. 

No. 11 mentions the main feature 
of the design. 

No. 12, simplicity. 

No. 13, silence. 

No. 14, foolproofness—the effect of 
this simplicity. 

No. 15, the result—three-way econ- 
omy, namely, preventing heat from 
being wasted; saving fuel; assuring 
low cost in operation. 

No. 16 proves general acceptance. 

No. 17 mentions leadership—selling 
acceptance from another angle. 

No. 18 suggests owner testimony, 
i.e., proof of its reliability and econ- 
omy. 

No. 19 calls attention to the organ- 
ization behind the product. 

No. 20 says, “Easy to buy.” 

No. 21 says, “Easy to pay for.” 

No. 22, “Summer Terms.” 

No. 23 asks the reader to do some- 
thing about it right away; in other 
words, it is a ‘‘closer.” 

No. 24, the block of type in italics 
between the text proper and the name 
plate briefly sells important accesso- 
ries, such as the humidifier and auto- 
matic water heater. 

No. 25, the important matter of a 
small down payment and the balance 
in small monthly payments which may 
be deferred from spring till the fol- 
lowing fall on our “Summer Terms” 
is repeated. 

No. 26 shows the strong display of 
the product name. 

No. 27, a bold display of the 
branch or dealer’s name and address. 

No. 28, the coupon makes action 

(Continued on page 203) 


Mileage Book Proposal to G 
Hearings by Road Officials 


More Letters Reveal Crying Need | Ee 
for Lower Rates for Salesmen 


While many executives have already ex- 
pressed an opinion of the 2-cent mileage 
book proposal, SALES MANAGEMENT wants 
to gather more facts showing that the 
present rates are really a prime factor in 
keeping men off the road, or curtailing 
the operations of those in the field. If 
you would put more men on, were the rail- 
roads to offer 2-cent mileage books, or if 
you would use railroad facilities to a 
greater extent than you do now for busi- 
ness-building operations, please write and 
be as specific as possible as to how such 
a change in policy on the part of the roads 
would affect your company.—THE EDITORS. 


By W. Russell Greer 
Vice President 
The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


We heartily endorse your mileage 
rate plea to the railroads and believe 
that a two-cent commercial rate would 
be of tremendous assistance to travel- 
ing men and to the railroads, and 
would be one of the biggest steps 
toward the bringing back of normal 
business conditions. Increased man 
power and increased traveling facil- 
ities can only produce one result, and 
that is increased business, which means 
increased shipments which will cer- 
tainly be a life saver to the railroads 
under present conditions. 


By C. Doiseau 


Vice President 
The Cambridge-Wheatley Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


There is no question but that a re- 
duction in quantity railroad rates 
would do the following: 

It would cause considerably more 
traveling to be done by various sales- 
men, which is bound to result in a 
certain amount of additional business 
the railroads will have to haul. 

The additional travel and freight 
receipts should more than offset the 
loss in revenue from the reduced fares. 

If you have ridden on trains recent- 
ly, you have found a great many of 
them practically empty. I recently 
had occasion to take a trip on a train 
on which there were four sleepers and 
not more than twelve passengers. 


There would be very little additional 
cost if more people were carried. 

We allow our salesmen five cents 
a mile when traveling. They do prac- 
tically all their traveling by automo- 
bile. If the rate were reduced to two 
cents a mile, a great many of the men 
who now travel by automobile would 
travel by train and use drive-it-your- 
self cars in the various cities. 


By Chas. S. Lake 


Nu-Way Strech Company 
Adrian, Michigan 


The majority of our salesmen travel 
by automobile, but a mileage rate 
would be of benefit to us in three ter- 
ritories. These territories are not 
being covered today but would pos- 
sibly be very seriously considered 
should the mileage rate be reduced to 
two cents. Furthermore, such a reduc- 
tion would undoubtedly persuade us to 
send out our different sales executives 
to contact the salesmen—here, again, 
we have curtailed such traveling due 
to the high cost of railroad fares, hotel 
rates, etc. 


By C. R. Hall 


Sales Manager 
Egry Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


I feel exactly as you do about the 
railroads granting reduced fares . . . 
it seems logical that the reduction 
should be given to those who do the 
most traveling. 


By Clem W. Seely 
General Sales Manager 
Stationers Loose Leaf Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We are very much interested in the 
move you have started and in the cam- 
paign you are so ably carrying on in 
the matter of two-cent mileage rates 
for salesmen. If it were possible to 
secure a two-cent rate on the rail- 
roads, we would undoubtedly spend 
as much as we have been spending, 
but cover our territories more thor- 

(Continued on page 198) 
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editorial, “Wanted: Special-Rate 

Railroad Mileage Books for Sales- 
men,” which touched upon a need so 
widespread, and so important, that it 
has rained letters in the SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Offices ever since. And it 
is definitely resulting in a considera 
tion of our proposal by individual 
roads and passenger associations. 


Briefly, in this editorial we pointed 
out that the present pre-war level of 
railroad rates has forced many com- 
panies to draw salesmen out of the 
field altogether, to consolidate terri- 
tories, and to evacuate outlying ter- 
ritories, because of excessive overhead. 
We urged the railroads to consider 
immediately the adoption of a 2-cent 
passenger rate for all big mileage cus- 
tomers (most of whom are salesmen), 
to be sold on a non-transferable, inter- 
changeable, time-limit basis. Through 
this action many companies would be 
enabled to put men back in the field, 
thus relieving unemployment, or 
would be able to travel the men now 
in the field more freely. In turn, 
these men would create orders which 
would stimulate general business and 
build much-needed freight volume for 
the railroads. General business needs 
orders, and there must be orders be- 
fore there can be freight revenue. So 
long as the operations of salesmen are 
curtailed, or made impossible alto- 
gether, by excessive travel costs, the 
return to normalcy is bound to be re- 
tarded, and the railroads will continue 
to suffer. No salesmen, no orders, no 
freight business—that’s logic, isn’t it? 

One of the arguments brought forth 
in the discussion of this proposal with 
railroad officials was that, in previous 
studies of the mileage rate question, 
the facts had indicated that the ex- 
istent level of rates was not, per se, 
the determinant factor in whether a 
salesman should or should not be 
operated in a given territory. We 
believe that, under the conditions that 
existed in the middle ’twenties, when 
profits were reasonably high, this was 
true. During those years, company 
executives (most of whom were suf- 
fering from a “national distribution” 
complex anyway) were disposed to, 
and could afford to, carry the “mar- 
ginal’ territories—those _ territories 


| 


C | Developments in Sales Management’s Program for 
the Establishment of a 2-Cent Mileage 
Rate for Salesmen 


1. Various individual roads, and three of the passenger associations, 
are considering the adoption of a quantity rate for railroad travel. 


trate in smaller territories.” 

“Unquestionably, if salesmen could travel 
at lesser expense, we would feel inclined 
to work more men and let them work in 
a smaller area.” 

More statements, all in the same 
tenor, will be found in the letters 
printed on pages 182 and 198 of this 
issue. 

Can there be any doubt that busi- 


Es | All have expressed interest in the editorial comment and letters ness is being adversely affected by the 
om | from subscribers printed in SALEs MANAGEMENT, and the ma- present rates salesmen are asked to 
ate | jority have asked that any additional letters and evidence gathered pay? And that the poor showing of 
°¢- by this magazine be forwarded for their inspection. car loadings is in large measure at- 
- 2. The Canadian plan for mileage discount rates, which has been in tributable to the same cause? 
it operation in the Dominion for some years, has been called to our These men travel from 10,000 to 
“ attention, and we are gathering further facts about it to print in 60,000 miles a year, and yet, speaking 
it the issue of September 15 as a matter of general interest to all purely from the passenger traffic 
in those who have been following our rate discussions. standp oint, they get not even the con- 
1al sideration accorded the casual, one- 
3. Twenty key railroad presidents, and the executives in charge of time, summer traveler. Further—and 
ed freight for their roads, have received special marked copies of more important than all else to the 
of SALES MANAGEMENT Calling to their attention the vigorous state- railroads themselves—large numbers 
m: ments from readers who explain how high rates for salesmen have of the men who would otherwise be 
he adversely affected their own selling operations. in the field building freight business 
ti- 4. Letters continue to come carrying facts which show unmistakably nant thrown out of jobs, 
= that the present high rates ri bie mileage customers are, in man on eee are working ere forced 
d. P kj = ; his 8 pecan ial y to cut contacts with buyers to a mini- 
hee instances, making the intensive Coverage 0 itory Dy salesmen (Continued on page 198) 
impossible, thus retarding general business recovery and 
- robbing the railroads of the freight volume that would thus STEEEEEEEAAEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEee — 
iS- be created. i cost 
) Wanted: Special-Rate Railroad’ 
gh Mileage Books for Salesmen..._- | 
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13.5 per cent. In 1930 that rate traveling force by approxi- we 
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- tions of radically diminished profits, 4 books.” ft @Wouldyour © = 
ss the expense of working these marginal ae a oe a FD id sci 
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‘h men’s expense accounts has, therefore, trade throughout the coun- scence St ler SS. Gano Ii 
1S taken on an altogether new sig- try.” pane: ianng lia wk ge ont 
n, nificance—one which, apparently, I believe that 90 per fre | iio Mogens, ee 
x. ‘ . : cent of the sales organiza- en ot mae York City Hlstively 0 
_ many railroad officials still do not gions in the Comanag: have : 
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a ments of the majority of the execu- the age a of arn 
ye i j j men on e road. 
le wis — a Se “On account of excessive | @ Would a 2-cent mileage rate for sales- 
ne (many letters have already been ssiliigeenh Eien ine. Seine Aeiel : 
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n the present rates are unquestionably cut down another, and com- put more men on the road, or travel those 
iS a determining factor in the extent to — two =i be ages _ you have now more freely? Do you be- 
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é He J § books, we could put on two leve interchangea e mueage DOOKS wou 
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A National Picture of the 
Department Store G 


SALES MANAGEMENT printed an 

article entitled “Keys to a Four 

Billion Dollar Market.” In this 
article were outlined some essential 
facts about the vast department store 
matket—the important changes which 
have taken place in this field during 
the last decade, the character of and 
reasons for group buying setups in the 
department store field, etc. 


This article and its successor, 
“Pricing to Sell the Department Store 
Market” (March 5, 1932), brought a 
great sheaf of mail to the editorial 
desk. Most of the letters indicated 
that there had been—and still is— 
much confusion in the minds of 
manufacturers generally about the de- 
partment store field. Many are 
unfamiliar, even yet, with the size and 
scope of the group organizations, or 
their place in buying activities. 

So many executives asked for the 
names of leading groups and their 
lists of members that SALES MANAGE- 
MENT undertook the job of develop- 
ing the chart which appears on the 
following pages. This tabulation 
shows the seventeen leading group or- 
ganizations, and lists their store 
members. So far as is known, this is 
the first time such a chart has been 
printed anywhere. 

Now let us take a look at the chart 
on pages 186 and 187. A fair esti- 
mate of the annual business being done 
currently by the seventeen groups list- 
ed here would be $1,703,000,000. 
Many a manufacturer who has been 
wondering why he hasn’t been able to 
get his lines into the big stores in 
Buffalo, Boston, Cleveland or San 
Francisco, for instance, may find his 
answer here. He may have' been con- 
tacting the stores direct and complete- 
ly ignoring the central office in New 
York of the group organizations of 
which the individual stores are mem- 
bers. SALES MANAGEMENT does not 
believe that those concerns who can 
afford to contact the local buyers in 
the local markets should fail to do so; 
but, on the other hand, believes that 
all companies seeking to sell this mar- 
ket should make it a definite part of 
their policy to contact continuously and 
intelligently the central buying head- 
quarters in New York. 


iE the issue of December 12, 1931, 


As an example of the completeness 
of New York influence on stores in 
other cities, look at Boston. Every 
big store in that city is a member of a 
New York group. Run across the 
“Boston” line in the chart. R. H. 
White and Wm. Filene’s Sons are 
members of the Associated Merchan- 
dising Corporation; R. H. Stearns, of 
the Atkins group; C. F. Hovey and 
Jordan Marsh of the Hahn group; 
Slattery belongs to Specialty Stores, 
Shepard and Gilchrist to American 
Retailers, and Conrad to the Mutual 
Buying Syndicate. 

About the same degree of New 
York affiliation exists in every other 
major city, with the possible exception 
of Chicago. Here there are two big 


roups 


stores which have individual buying 
representation—Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company, and Mandel Brothers. Mar- 
shall Field is now beginning to de- 
velop its own chain—Frederick & 
Nelson of Seattle is one of its mem- 
bers. 

Another example of a big store 
which is without affiliation is Best & 
Company of New York. John Wana- 
maker is also without it, but enjoys the 
buying power of two stores—those in 
New York and Philadelphia. Altman 
of New York is also unaffiliated. 

To the groups listed on the chart 
must be:added the names of Kirby 
Block & Fisher, who serve about 200 
small and medium-sized stores, most 

(Continued on page 208) 


Notes and Comments on the 
Chart on the Following Pages 


1. The A. M. C. also serves the follow- 
ing foreign organizations: Harrods, Ltd., 
London; Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London; 
Whiteley’s, London; Au Printemps, Paris; 
L’Innovation, Brussels. 


2. Other store members of Frederick At- 
kins whose cities are not listed on the 
chart are: Goldwaters Merc. Co., Phoenix; 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Canada; Luckey, Platt 
& Co., Poughkeepsie; Townsend, Wyatt & 
Wall D. G. Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Lord’s, 
Evanston; Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal; Bon Marche D. G. Co., Lowell; 
Giddings, Inc., Colorado Springs. 


3. Other store members of Hahn De- 
partment Stores whose cities are not listed 
on the chart are: James Black D. G. Co.; 
Waterloo, Iowa; L. H. Field Co., Jack- 
son, Mich.; F. N. Joslin Co., Malden, 
Mass.; Meyers Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Muller Co., Ltd., Lake Charles, La.; Louis 
Samler, Inc. (The Bon Ton), Lebanon, 
Pa.; A. E. Troutman Co., Greensburg; De- 
Bois, Latrobe (S. P. Reed Co.), Indiana; 
Connellsville, and Butler (Alf. Reiber & 
Bros.), Pennsylvania. 


4. Other store members of William T. 
Knott Co., Inc., whose cities are not listed 
on the chart are: Kline Bros., Altoona; 
Hennessy Co., Butte; J. B. White & Co., 
Augusta; Montgomery Fair, Montgomery; 
Thos. C. Watkins, Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. 


5. Other store members of The Syndicate 
Trading Co. whose cities are not listed 
on the chart are: Almy, Bigelow & Wash- 
burn, Inc., Salem, Mass.; The Killian Co., 
Cedar Rapids; William F. Gable Co., Al- 
toona. 
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6. Other store members of American 
Retailers, Inc., whose cities are not included 
on the chart are: C. C. Anderson & Co., 
Boise, Caldwell, Nampa, Pueblo, Rapid 
City, Twin Falls, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Eng- 
land Bros., Pittsfield; Pelletier Stores, To- 
peka; Reid & Hughes Co., Norwich, Conn.; 
Hess Brothers, Rockford, Block and Kuhl 
Co., Decatur, Rockford, Aurora, Joliet, Ill., 
and South Bend, Ind. 


7. Other stores represented by Weill & 
Hartmann whose cities are not included 
on the chart are: F. N. Arbaugh Co., Lans- 
ing; Boston Store D. G. Co., Fayetteville 
and Ft. Smith, Ark.; Brody Bros., Indiana, 
Pa.; Canelo Bros. & Stackhouse Co., San 
Jose; John R. Coppin Co., Covington; 
Crawford County D. G. Co., Meadville, 
Pa.; Economy D. G. Co., Glens Falls; 
Economy Stores, Inc., Rutland; B. Gertz, 
Inc., Jamaica; E. Gottschalk & Co., Fresno, 
Calif.; Gail G. Grant & Co., Painesville, 
O.; Hart Albin Co., Billings, Mont.; 
Hatch’s, Inc., West Palm Beach; Heine- 
mann Bros., Wausau, Wis.; Herbergers, 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Alexandria and 
St. Cloud, Minn.; J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley; Teitlebaum Bros., Steubenville; 
Jenss Bros., Niagara Falls; Jones D. G. Co., 
Paris, Ill.; Keiths, Inc., Greenville, S. C.; 
Korricks’ D. G. Co., Phoenix; Liberty 
Shops, Meridian, Miss.; Middlebrooks, 
York and Grand Island, Neb., and Hia- 
watha, Kans.; Power Merc. Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont.; Strain Bros., Helena, Ana- 
conda and Great Falls, Mont.; Thalman 
& Levi Co., Kokomo; Wolf Wile Co., 
Lexington; Yowell Drew Co., Daytona 
Beach and Orlando. 


8. Fashion and market reporting service 
only. 
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“WHO 
SELLS IT 2” 


LOS @ WHERE 


So close to being a sale... and yet so far away! 

She knows exactly what brand she wants. She 
has the money to buy it. 

But she doesn’t know which way to turn to find a 
dealer who sells it. 

* * * 

Clinch these sales. Tell prospects exactly how to find 
your local dealers—through“Where to Buy It” Service. 

List your authorized dealers under your own trade 
mark in the classified telephone books wherever you 
have distribution. Names. Addresses. Telephone 
numbers. 


@ A PROSPECT WHO DOESN'T KNOW 


TO BUY YOUR BRAND 


‘Where to Buy It” is the logical means of linking 
local dealers with national advertising. It increases 
sales by making advertising results more certain. It 
binds dealers more closely to your own organization. 

Ask your advertising or sales counsel for full 
data about “Where to Buy It”—costs, coverage, and 
how it can be “tailored” to fit your own distribution. 
Or write or telephone: Trade Mark Service Mana- 
ger, American Tel. and Tel. Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (EXchange 3-9800)— 
or 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
(OFFicial 9300). 


IT’ makes dealers easy to 


Albany......... 


Baltimore...... 
Binghamton ... 
Birmingham... 
Boston......... 


Bridgeport ..... 
Brooklyn....... 


eee 


Charleston, S.C. 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga... 
Chicage........ 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Columbus...... 


Duiuth 
Elizabeth 
El mi 


El Paso 


Grand Rapids .. 
Harrisburg..... 
Hartford...... 

Houston ....... 
Indianapolis ... 
Johnstown..... 
Kansas City,Mo. 
Lincoln 
Little Rock..... 
Long Beach.... 
Los Angeles .... 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis. ... 
Nashville....... 


New Bedford ... 
New Haven..... 
New Orleans ... 


New York City . 


Norfolk 
Oakland 


Oklahoma City. 
Omaha 
Paterson... 
Peoria 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh..... 


Portland, Ore... 
Providence..... 


Reading........ 
Richmond 
Rochester...... 
Sacramento.... 
Dt, Leas....... 
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Salt Lake City. . 
San Antonio... 
San Diego...... 
San Francisco. . 
Seattle......... 


” Sioux co: en 
Spokane 
SpringfieldMass. 


Tacoma........ 
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Toledo......... 
Washington.... 


Waterbury..... 
Wichita........ 


Wilkes-Barre...|.. 


Wilmington.... 
Worcester...... 


Youngstown ... 


Wheeling 


Assoc. D. G. Corp. 
of New York 
270 Madison Ave. 


Assoc. Merchandising 


Corp. 
1440 Broadway 1 


Frederick Atkins 
11 W.42ndSt. 2 


Cavendish; Trad.Corp. 
180 Madison Ave. 


City Stores Company 
132 W. 31st Street 


Gimbel Bros. 
116 W. 32nd St. 


Hahn Dept. Stores 
1440 Broadway 3 


RH. Mac C 
35th & Bway, 


J.N. Adam & Co. 
Wm. Hengerer Co. 


R. H. White Co. 
W m.Filene’sSonsCo. 


Wm. Taylor, Son & Co. 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 


John G.: Myers Co. ; 
Hess Brothers 
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The A. Polsky Co. 


C. F. Hovey Co. 
Jordan Marsh Co. 


Herpolsheimer Co. 


Seventeen Principal Retail Grou ar 


Ww 
y Co. | ( 


roadway | 


i 
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Kauf man-Straus C.In. 
B.Lowenstein & Br. Inc 


Lord & Taylor 
J. McCreery & Co. 


er 2 


Bloomingdale Bros,Inc 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Joseph Horne Co. 


D. H. Hol mes Co. Ltd. 
C.A.Kaufman Co.Ltd. 


Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
arney 


eee eee ee ee ey 


§ SaksHeraldSq. 
Gimbel Bros. 
(Saks 5th Ave. 


Gimbel Bros. 
Gimbel Bros. 
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See page 184 for explanation and footnotes. 


uy and_Their National Membership 


i 
Macy Col 
‘ Bray 


y Co. 
roadway 


Wm. T. Knott Co. i 
(Merc. Stores Corp.) 
20E.38thSt. 4 


National Dept. Stores 
112 W. 38th Street 


Specialty Stores Assn. 


Syndicate Trading ~ 


1441 Broadway 240 Madison Ave. 


American Retailers 
Inc. (Represented by 
Weill & Hart mann) 
128 W. 31st St. 6 


Mutual Buying 
11 W. 42nd St. 


Syndicate 


Kresge Dept. Stores 
ne. 
370 7th Ave. 


Weill & Hartmann 


128 W. 3ist St. 


(See also American 


Retailers, Inc.) 7 


The Fair Store Co. 
The McAlpin Co. 


Harris-Hahlo Co. 
Levy Bros. D. G. Co 


The M. O’Neil Co. 


Adam, Meldrum & ‘ 
Anderson Co. 


The Higbee Co. 


The Dunn-Taft ied mm 


"Shepard Stores 
Gilchrist Co. 


Wieboldt Stores 
-™ Store Co. 


The Fair Oak Pk. 
Store The Fair 


The Fair—Milwau- 


kee Ave Store 


Pomeroy’s Inc. 
Brown, Thomson Inc. 


Penn Traffic Co. 
Geo. B. Peck D. G. Co. 
Miller & Paine Ine. 
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MacDougall & 
Southwick 


Root D. G. 
Lion D. G. 


Frank & Seder Co. 

The Rosenbaum Co. 
: Frank & Seder Inc. 

Lewin-Neiman Co. 
Lipman-Wolfe & Co. 
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see meee eres essesseses 
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George R. Taylor Co. 


eee ee ee 


seme remeron ecersees 


— E. Stifel Co. 
I 


Callender, McAuslan& 
Troup Co. 
Pomeroy’s Inc. 


The Lamson Bros. Co. 
H. M.Veorhees & Bros. 


Loveman Berger & 
Teitlebaum 


Capwell Sullivan & 


Vandever D. G. Co. 
S. Kann Sons Co. 
Howland Hughes Co. 
Allen W. 


Hinkel Co. 


M. M. Cohn Co. 
Buffums’ 


eee eee eee 


City of Paris 


Co. 


Forbes & 
Wallace Inc. 


John C. 
G.M.McKelvey 
Co. 


The Seattle D.G. 


SpokaneD.G.Co. 


Macinnes Co. 


Tere eee ee eee ee 
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Bornheim & Cahen 
Main St. Co. 


Duluth Glass Block 
Store Co. 


Sakowitz Bros. 
Hahlo’s 
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Five Thousand Clevelanders 
Take Stock of Their Pantries 


land women, what would you 

ask them about your business ?”’ 

Executives of 79 grocery 

store product advertisers and agencies 

responded with as many different ques- 

tions, requested of them a few months 

ago by Francis Nye McGehee, assist- 

ant national advertising manager of 

the Cleveland Press, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper. 

Marion Harper of General Foods 
Sales Corporation wanted to know, for 
example, whether or not Cleveland 
housewives have ‘changed to a less 
expensive brand of coffee during the 
past year?” E. F. Arnold of Procter 
& Gamble was curious as to the num- 
ber of pounds of butter “you use in a 
month.” P. E. Bruce of Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Company: “What per- 
centage of your total food purchases 
comes from your principal or favorite 
store?’ And M. J. Blair of J. Walter 
Thompson Company asked that tre- 
frigerator as well as pantry shelves be 
analyzed in the newspaper's proposed 
inventory. 

Not only these 79 but 100,000 
other questions have been answered 
by Mr. McGehee and his assistants in 
perhaps the most thorough and re- 
vealing close-up picture of the buying 
and consuming habits of the families 
in a local market that has yet been 
undertaken. It was not only an inven- 
tory of the pantry and refrigerator 
shelves, but a report on how and how 
much and when and where every item 
in the 5,400 homes was bought. Each 
of the women—representing all told 
a 2 per cent cross-section of Greater 
Cleveland’s 270,000 families — had 
180 questions to answer, and there 
were six phases of almost every ques- 
tion. She had to be above average in 
intelligence to do the job in an hour 
and a half. But she not only did the 
entire inventory and wrote in the 
answers herself, but often added ‘‘re- 
marks’’ further to clarify her situation. 

And she did the job without direct 
compensation and without any contact 
with her on the part of the Press! 

Mr. McGehee's first step was to 
take the 143 elementary public schools 
of Cleveland, Lakewood, East Cleve- 
land, Cleveland Heights and Shaker 
Heights as his common denominator. 
He went to Mrs. C. Sewell Smith, 


ce you could talk to 5,400 Cleve- 


president of the Cleveland Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and asked 
their cooperation in having the inven- 
tory made among a certain proportion 
of their members. As compensation 
and incentive to the women, the Press 
gave $2,000 to the PTA milk fund for 
needy children. 

Mr. McGehee then 
found that some 26 of 
the 143 schools were 


other city in the country of more than 
100,000 population. And they lease 
usually for but six months at a time. 

The “A” districts on Mr. McGehee’s 
map, therefore, surrounded those chain 
units paying more than $60 a month 
rent; the “B’’ those units paying $30 
to $59.99, and the “C’’ those paying 


too poor to have PTA Store Dp Te Cfer ence changes . 
a To reach their with classification of, product. 


share of Greater Cleve- emer 

land’s mothers, he ob- «© os 
tained the cooperation 

of H. M. Buckley, assist- 

ant superintendent of 

the Board of Education. 

The PTA and_ the 
Board of Education F 
handled the distribution Bread 
of questionnaires. The [ 
women did not know Bmeriges 


Chere Cleveland : 
Baking Products . de 


CHAIN 585% 


[INDEPENDENT 285% [OTHERS 139 


CHAIN 37.4% 


be INDEPENDENT 32.0% | OTHERS 306% | 


of the part of the Press |. CHAIN 640% Finoevenvent 300% | 6%] 
in it. Probably they Condiments 8 
would not have been so | CHAIN 69.2% [INDEPENDENT 267 41| 
willing to work an hour Dairy Products oo . 
and a half apiece for {| CHAIN 310% — |iMDEPENDENT’ap.6% | omeRS 39.5% 7 
30 cents—but the Milk Meats and Fish os 


Fund proved a stimu. [__csa sso ay) 


lating incentive. In fact, 


Soaps and Cleansers 


the PTA could have [ 


CHAIN 75.4 % 


distributed several times ' Insecticides 


as many questionnaires | on 
as were available. Canned. Vegetables 

When _ completed, | CHAIN 76.9% 
they were turned back Canned Fruits 
to the school PTA’s, CHAIN 77.6% 
which passed them on _—-_ Canned Soups 
to the Cleveland office  b came 770% 


of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corpor- 
ation for translation 
and tabulation on a se- 
ries of keyed cards, 
such as those employed in the Census 
of Distribution. 

Instead of drawing arbitrary lines 
of income groups or sections, Mr. 
McGehee took a chain store rental 
map of Greater Cleveland and classi- 
fied the sections surrounding the vari- 
ous chain units into one of three in- 
come groups. The chains, he had found, 
are “mobile barometers of business 
and income conditions”’ in the sections 
in which they operate. They do 5 per 
cent more of the total grocery product 
business in Cleveland than in any 
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@ The survey summarized in terms of 


retail outlets. 


less than $30 a month in_ rent. 

The 5,400 women, meanwhile, had 
started their stock-taking. They found, 
for example, that the main division 
“Baking Products,’ on the question- 
naire, was further divided into ‘‘flour, 
cake”; ‘‘flour, pancake” and ‘‘flour, all 
purpose,” and so on down the line 
among a dozen product groups. After 
“flour, cake’ Mrs. Cleveland wrote 
the brand name, number and size of 
the packages of cake flour she had 
then on her shelves, the price paid, 

(Continued on page 207) 
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SALESGIRLS’ THEME SONG—1932 


“But we'll order it for you—” 


Tis female of the species, all things considered, is a pretty patient animal, but 
the Out of Stock Blues she has been hearing for the two years past has been goat-getting 
to even the mildest mannered gentlewoman. It's enough to make the buyers of the nation 
go mail order e And it’s very goofy for manufacturers to let this condition go on. They have 
spent years and millions in making customers for their products, for standard merchandise, 
for quality goods. They have made usage and customs and buying habits. And now cus- 
tomers are disappointed when they come right up to the trough and try to buy the things 
you have made them want! e So it's time to fill the empty shelves, to replenish dealer 
stocks, and go after business the way we used to. And The News can help you do exactly 
that in New York. Arm your salesmen with a News schedule—and the New York retailer 
knows that something is going to happen. News advertising can help sell the trade as well 
as the consumers! e Because The News reaches a majority of the New York market for 
anything, goes to two thirds of the families; delivers a selling message more effectively. 
And most New York retailers know it e And News advertising costs so little that ‘t's 
cheaper to use it than to do without it. If you want more information on getting business in 


New York—now—we may have some helpful ideas on the subject! 


THE [off NEW S, NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco - 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


James H. Rand, Jr. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Myron C. Taylor 


U. S. Steel and Remington Rand 
Bet $9,500,000 on Prosperity 


Two companies—United States 
Steel Corporation and Remington 
Rand, Inc.—are so sure that business 
will be much improved soon that they 
have appropriated $9,500,000 _ be- 
tween them to put their organizations 
in better working order. 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
board of U. S. Steel, announced August 
23 that the corporation would spend 
$5,000,000 this winter for replace- 
ments and improvements at its plants 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IlIli- 
nois and Alabama. 

The next day, stimulated by a re- 
cent increase in business of about 20 
per cent, James H. Rand, Jr., president 


and chairman of Remington Rand, 
sent an “open letter’ in the form 
of a four-column newspaper advertise- 
ment, to Roy H. Chapin, secretary of 
commerce, to say that his company 
had just issued instructions to its pur- 
chasing department to ‘buy immedi- 
ately $4,500,000 of raw materials and 
supplies for use the balance of this 
year. ij im 

“In addition,’ Mr. Rand - said, 
“wherever possible at present prices, 
contracts are to be placed covering all 
our requirements for the entire year 
1933, such contracts to be based upon 
an anticipated business increase of 25 
per cent over our 1932 requirements.” 


Get an “Electric Eye” 
to Do Your Research 


The “electric eye,” or photoelectric 
cell, which has been put to work of 
late on a variety of jobs, such as 
counting cars going through the Hol- 
land tunnel, protecting safes, prevent- 
ing prison escapes, and which will run 
the elevators in Rockefeller Center, is 
now available for other purposes—in- 
cluding research and advertising. 

G-M Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
announce a new low-cost photoelectric 
relay, the Foto-Switch, which is opened 
or closed by the interruption or vari- 
ation in the illumination on the cell. 

The laboratories say it can be used 
to turn on show windows or electric 
signs on the approach of prospects, 
and for counting the number of peo- 
ple or vehicles passing a given point. 


Smokes Out Sincerity 
in Cigarette Copy 


Perhaps because Chesterfield 
says “‘many lovely and beautiful 
women smoke Chesterfields” (or 
words to that effect), 29 per 
cent of women rate Chesterfield 
advertising as the most sincere 
among cigarettes, as against 15 
per cent for Camel, 13 for 
Lucky Strike and 9 for Old 
Gold. 


Exactly 1.5 per cent of 1,600 
housewives interviewed by the 
Psychological Corporation, New 
York, said no cigarette advertis- 
ing is sincere and nearly 30 per 
cent,—antipathetic toward the 
whole business—trefused to vote. 


Securities Recovered 
8 Per Cent of Loss 
in Month of July 


The market value of all securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change increased $6,123,279,571 be- 
tween July 1 and August 1, the Wall 
Street Journal reported August 26 in a 
detailed analysis of monthly gains or 
losses of stocks and bonds from Janu- 
arty 1, 1925. 

By August 15, however, the value 
of all these securities had increased 
about $10,000,000,000 from their 
eatly-July lows. By now they have re- 
covered about 15 per cent of the 
ground lost since September, 1929. 

The total value of all these securi- 
ties on August 1 was almost exactly 
the same as that of January 1, 1925, 
which except for the values of July 1, 
June 1 and May 1, 1932, was the low- 
est level in this seven-and-one-half 
year period. August 1 valuations were 
$59,110,099,085. Those of January 
1, 1925, were $60,684,139,538. 

The amount of increase in July was 
the fifth in rank among monthly gains 
reported by the Wall Street Journal 
for the 92 months. Increases of some- 
what more than $6,000,000,000 were 
reported for July 1, 1931, and April 
1, 1930. September 1, 1929, how- 
ever, showed an increase of some $8,- 
000,000,000 over the previous month, 
and May 1, 1928, an increase of near- 
ly $14,500,000,000. 

The sharpest decline in values in 
the 92 months was on October 1, 
1931—more than $16,500,000,000. 
This exceeded by nearly $1,500,000,- 
000 the decline reported for Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, which is generally given 
the blame for precipitating the de- 
pression. Next in size was the drop 
of $11,000,000,000 on July 1, 1930. 
Five other monthly declines of more 
than $6,000,000,000 came during the 
depression period. Prior to that the 
largest decline was one of $3,000,000,- 
000, during March, 1926. 

Stocks reached their peak in value 
on September 1, 1929, with a total 
of $89,668,276,854. Bonds were 
highest exactly a year later, when they 
totaled $49,293,758,598. The ll- 
time combined total of both, however, 
came in September, 1929, with $136,- 
409,448,062—representing more than 
one-third of the national wealth. 

During the depression the value of 
all the stocks declined almost five- 
sixths, to a low of $15,633,479,577 on 
July 1, 1932; bonds about one-fourth 
to a low of $36,856,628,280 on June 
1, 1932. Stocks, however, represented 
about four-fifths of the total apprecia- 
tion during July. 
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In Columbus = Dispatch 


ALWAYS HAS BEEN THE LEADER! 


131,960 


Average Daily Net Paid es Six Months Ending March, 31, 3,182 


a 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
EVER ATTAINED BY ANY 
Columbus, Ohio, Newspaper! 


FIRST in CITY Circulation ... 
12,034 

FIRST in SUBURBAN Circulation 
29,672 

FIRST in ALL OTHER Circulation 
30,254 


Columbus Dispatch 


OS4 OHIO'S GREATEST Top DAILY =o 


a 
—_— 
— 


Member of Associated Press — Of Audit Bureau of Circulations —- Of Media Records and of Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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One of Five Cara Nome Letters 
Comes Back with a Customer 


A letter and coupon announcing a 
special deal on miniature Cara Nome 
face powder and perfume, sent by the 
United Drug Company, Boston, to 
lists provided by its 10,000 affiliated 
Rexall drug stores, is expected to 
bring in 200,000 customers, J. E. 
Fontaine, advertising manager, tells 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The letter, signed by Anne Beau- 
dine, beauty consultant to the Rexall 
stores, offers both perfume and face 
powder—usually selling for 25 cents 
each—for 25 cents. The user must 
sign her name and address to the 
coupon, which is not good after De- 
cember 1. 

“Every 250 names that we used 
cost us about $10,’ Mr. Fontaine said. 
“We give this service to our agents 
without charge—only requiring them 
to buy a sufficient quantity of the 
miniature packages to enable them to 
supply the demand created by the let- 
ters. Here are the detailed costs of 
every item in the mailing: 


CCR Ee a ee ae ene eee nee eRe. $ .00613 
BHUEIIDE. .c:cscdion inswidaue i urseeer .0009 
IEE atbiicnsis chloe lat eSeminars .00419 
SOON, sowie wuss Wh etdtniiays .0008 
Mailing and Multigraphing 03 
{CE ECR A ee are eee « $ .04202 


“We used 2-cent stamps until the 
3-cent rate went into effect, and then 
dropped to 114 cents. The booklets, 
coupons and letters were mailed in a 
plain envelope and hand addressed by 
a gitl in order to look as much like 
a personal letter as possible. The 
letters themselves were printed on the 
dealer’s own letterhead. 

“We made every effort to check up 
on the mailing lists before they were 
used. Where a list looked old or 
carelessly prepared, we sent it back 
for revision. While the literature, of 
course, is important in getting good 
returns, a good mailing list is even 
more important.” 

Even after these precautions, how- 
ever, many of the lists proved inac- 
curate. ‘“We had tested the letters 
and booklets and coupons and proved 
that they could do the work with the 
help of good lists. In fact, we are 
confident that had we been furnished 
with first-class mailing lists in the 
first place, the percentage of returns 
would have been nearer 30 per cent 
than 20. Some of the lists were so 
poor that half the letters went to the 
Dead Letter office.” 

But some were so prolific that the 
percentage of returns was above 30 
per cent. “I saw one return this 
morning which showed 95 coupons 


submitted from a mailing of 250 let- 
ters.” 

Miss Beaudine’s letter, in part, was 
as follows: 

“Dear Friend: 

“You are a modern, _beauty-loving 
woman, aware that your appearance is an 
asset you cannot afford to neglect! Be- 
cause you are modern, you are thrifty, too 

. quick to take advantage of values! 

“That's why you are invited to join 
the thrifty, beauty-loving women who are 
thronging the Rexall Drug Stores all over 
America to redeem the enclosed valuable 
coupon. This coupon represents 25 cents 
in actual money, for it offers a special 
50-cent value for 25 cents . . . miniature 
packages of Cara Nome Face Powder and 
Cara Nome Perfume, each worth 25 cents. 

“If you've never tried Cara Nome Face 
Powder and Perfume, you have a new 
delight awaiting you when you open the 
package and a new beauty and 
allure when you use its contents. 

“For Cara Nome Face Powder is so 
soft, fragrant and caressing that you'll love 
the feel of it on your skin . . . so 
long-clinging that you won’t need constant 
te-powdering . . . so glorifying that 
you'll wonder how any face powder can 
make such a difference! If you have used 
this powder before and know its wonder- 
ful qualities, you'll welcome this dainty 
box for office or travel use. 

“The purse-sized flacon of Cara Nome 
Perfume will acquaint you with the magic 
of this enchanting fragrance, which many 
smart women find is so expressive of an 
individual, alluring personality. 

“Both packages will familiarize you with 
the outstanding quality and beauty-effect of 
the Cara Nome Beauty Creations. Among 
these you will find a cream, lotion or cos- 
metic for your every beauty need . ; 
preparations smartly economical in price, 
marvelously effective, exquisitely fine and 
Rexall guaranteed, as you will see by the 
enclosed guide book to beauty.” 


R. I. Petrie 


Leonard’s Sales Manager seeks out 
the old to sell the new. 


Leonard Doubles Sales 
by Capitalizing on 
Satisfied Users 


Orders of the Leonard Refrigerator 
Company, Detroit, in the first 20 days 
of August were exactly 200 per cent 
of its shipments of the entire month 
of August, 1931—as a result of the 
success of the ‘Oldest Leonard” cam- 
paign, to interest users of the old 
Leonard iceboxes in the company’s 
new electric refrigerators. 

The Leonard people are a bit proud 
of their company’s 51 years in the re- 
frigeration business, and the fact that 
each new model represented the “last 
word” for its period. More than 
2,500,000 of the iceboxes found their 
way into American homes. 

So, to capitalize on this long and 
widespread satisfaction and construc- 
tively to ‘‘induce obsolescence’’ in 
favor of the electric models, the com- 
pany advertised in 1,000 newspapers 
last month that it would pay $500 
for the oldest Leonard icebox that 
could be found. Each distributor also 
announced that he would give an elec- 
tric for the oldest local Leonard. 

Thousands of users registered with 
dealers, explained R. I. Petrie, sales 
manager, ‘“‘presenting, when asked, 
sworn statements and other evidence 
as to the age of their models. And 
for every eighteen entrance coupons 
filed, one new Leonard was sold!” 

Phil A. Russell, president of the 
Leonard distributing organization in 
Kansas City, Missouri, wrote early in 
the campaign, for example, that as a 
result of a three-column, ten-inch ad- 
vertisement offering an electric free, it 
received more than 300 entrance cou- 
pons in 48 hours and sold 21 boxes. 

The J. A. Williams Company, Pitts- 
burgh, made 350 unit sales from 
1,649 entrance coupons; the Buhl 
Sons Company, Detroit, 38 sales from 
85 entries. The Dakota Electric Sup- 
ply Company, Fargo, North Dakota, 
operating in a sparsely settled terri- 
tory, developed 12 sales from 30. 

Many Leonard iceboxes 30 or more 
years old were uncovered—and a high 
percentage of them replaced. 

An eighty-year-old woman of 
Stockton, California, is being paid the 
$500 for her “oldest Leonard.” An 
affidavit showed her icebox to have 
been in service for 51 years. 

Mr. Petrie would not mention the 
exact number of prospects developed, 
nor the number of sales made. “The 
campaign, however, has proved beyond 
doubt the value of the name and the 
service it has rendered,” he pointed 
out, “and the advantages to the entire 
organization in cashing in on it.” 
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yea high commodity prices of prosperous 1929 have not 
been forgotten. Today’s headlines, therefore, shouting 
rising prices of stocks, grains, cattle and hogs are cheering 
the morale of the multitude. Nor is there a better mental 
tonic for the average housewife than the discovery that over 
the week-end the price of butter has jumped three cents and 
eggs a nickel. Which accounts for the current expression 
SESS over back fences and teacups that “things must be getting 
a better.” 


@G. A. Nichols, Inc., begins 
construction program by 
building ten homes in Crown 
Heights. Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company’s new $150,- 
000 warehouse is ready for the 
roof. Santa Fe’s $5,000,000 
station and track elevation 
project is about half finished. 
Snyder Brothers’ deluxe super- 
service station nearing com- 
pletion. 


et 


Swelling this growing tide of optimism came the offer 
of Oklahoma City’s largest bank to loan money for immedi- 
ate home construction—an expression of confidence in Okla- 
homa City by Oklahoma’s greatest financial institution. 


Because business conditions in Oklahoma City have con- 
tinuously remained above the national average, recovery, 
already definitely under way, is certain to be more rapid. 


Profitable selling is being done here NOW by those who 
are adequately promoting sales with the Oklahoman and 
Times which, alone and at one low advertising cost, do a 
thorough selling job in the Oklahoma City Market. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman - - - : - Station WKY 
Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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The Lowdown on Those “Good Old Days: | 
Statistics Find Them Only Middling 
Uncle Sam may not be quite so well off just now as he was in the late-lamented ’twenties, but compared 
with any of the years before them, he seems to be booming. 
His wealth and income, for example, were some 60 per cent better in 1931 than they were in 1913. 
He has about twenty times as many automobiles, nearly four times as much money in the bank, sends three or 
four times as many of his nephews and nieces to college, and spends about $200,000,000 more annually 
in fixing up the place. 
He is still selling more abroad than he was then—and quite a bit more at home. 
The statisticians seem to agree that there is life in the old boy yet, and that most of his troubles of the 
last few years were only growing pains: 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 1913 1916 1931 
Total Wealth in Actual Current Dol- National Indus. Conference Board $192,500,000,000 $251,200,000,000 $329,700,000,000 
lars—United States 
Per Capita 1,994 _ 2,493 2,677 
Total National Income Actual Dollars = e a - $ 34,400,000,000 $ 45,400,000,000 $ 55,000,000,000 
Wages, Salaries, Pensions, Compensa- National Bureau of Economic $ 18,125,360,000 $ 23,567,140,000 $ 29,524,000,000 
tions, etc. Research (1919 Percentage ap- 
Percentage of National Income plied to 1931 National Income, 52.69% 51.91% 53.68% 
Per Gainful Worker to arrive at estimate for 1931) $469 $585 $650 
Number of Automobiles Registered— 
United States United States Census 1,258,000 2,446,000 23,043,000 
Number of Automobiles Manufactured Nat’l Automobile Cham. of Comm. 485,000 1,617,708 2,472,359 
Wholesale Value . . cee $443,902,000 $1,082,378,000 $1,450,000,000 
Total Exports Mdse. Trade Continen- 
‘ ‘al United mete een Department of Commerce $2,539,837,000 $4,420,846,000 $2,582,237,000 
P fully Empl Male and 
— ree eee Department of Commerce 38,604,962 40,303,094 48,332,000 
Percent of Total Population ss - Me 40% 40% 39.8% 
Deposits in State and Private Banks 
Department of C 825,400, 1 $9,607,000,000 $20,584,700,000 
Sm eage g uaae ——e ™ 14161 — 18,070 14,012 Sw, 
D in Savings Banks (includi 
‘rrutual and’ Steck Banksy "= Department of Commerce $4,070,486,246 (1910) _$5,089,503,349 $11,234,611,000 ma 
Number of Depositors = a si 9,143,000 “ Reson - Pep anc 
Deposits in National Banks Department of Commerce $5,953,461,551 143,048, ,198,240, ‘ 
Wember of Banks - - + 7,404 7,971 6,805 - 
1 
<i $814,509,360 $919, 435,203 $1,005,626,000 Fa: 
i i Associati Not availabl 
Reveune Besant “ a“ “ $2,140,083,394 $2,560,988,111 $3,251,566,000 5s 
— —_ ae ere in go enc Ea 
. { 
 Thited pw dl aa nina haat Department of the Interior 267,817 329,034 924,275 he 
Retail Sales Estimated Federal Reserve Board Indices for $35,158,800,000 (1919)  $41,019,000,000 : 
Dept. Stores, Applied to Retail its 
Census of Distribution—1929 ois 
stc 
ne 
ne 
eenasiinealiat ~ 
Eastman Cameras Cross Zimmerman Reorganizes = 
the Ocean Both Ways George Hill Helps Both Standard Food Stores re 
Two new products of the Rochester GOPs and Democrats The 100 units of Standard Food at 
factory of Eastman Kodak Company, Whatever happens on next Stores, sponsored by C. M. & R. 
the Kodaks Six-16 and Six-20, are be- November 8, George Washing- Tompkins Company, wholesale grocer T 
ing sold in “great quantities” in ton Hill, president of the Amer- of Elmira, New York, are being re- N 
Europe. At the same time certain ican Tobacco Company, will be modeled as part of a development ps 
products of the company’s German sitting pretty. - program in charge of M. M. Zimmer- ie 
factory are proving increasingly popu- Mr. Hill, treasurer of the man, merchandising counsel, New pa 
lar here. Westchester County Republican York. re 
An Eastman executive explains the Committee, New York, is be- National brands will be featured by sh 
phenomenon thus: The demand for lieved to have given not only of the stores in an advertising campaign. 
the standardized American products is his talents but of his money to _— R 
sufficient to permit large expenditures the GOP cause. 240 Items by Air dc 
for tools and special machinery, and But when it came to taking More than 240 different commodities are h 
the consequent lower cost, in spite of out $2,500,000 in insurance re- now being transported in the United States th 
shipping and tariff additions, is attrac- cently, he went up to Boston by air express, the Department of Com- ta 
: E Th and chose as his agent a youn merce has discovered in a survey—‘‘Com- ; 
tive to European amateurs. € spe- he ae 8 f = modities Moved by Air Transportation”— ” 
cialized products—largely hand-made man by the name of James which has just been published. The list la 
—of the Stuttgart works are appealing Roosevelt, son of Governor ranges from jewelry, furs and films to th 
to the advanced amateurs in this coun- Franklin D. Roosevelt of New automobile parts, electrical goods and cut _ sa 
t A th the Pupill York flowers. Slightly more than half of all 
ty. mong these are the pile, ; air express shipments originate from seven U 
Recomar, Ranca and Vollenda. Middle Western states. 
af 
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It’s your PRIMARY market 


NALYZE the nation 

and you'll find that it is 
made up (in towns of 2,000 
and over) of about 28,000 home 
neighborhoods. 


Each of these home neighbor- 
hoods consists of from 500 to 
5,000 families. 


Each of these home neighbor- 
hoods has its own nucleus— 
its own shopping center, con- 
sisting of 15 to 25 grocery 
stores, 4 or 5 drug stores, a 
neighborhood beauty parlor, a 
neighborhood movie, a neigh- 
borhood bank, 5 or 6 meat 
markets, and 50 or 100 other 
retail stores. (See the map 
at the right). 


This is your primary market. 


No matter what you sell— 
whether it’s a product or a 
service—your national market 
consists merely of a multiplic- 
ity of such home neighborhood 
shopping centers. 


Reach the housewives, who 
do 85% of the buying, in the 
home neighborhoods where 
they spend 85% of their time— 
talk to them when they are 
about to buy, and you get the 
last word—which is frequently 
the deciding word—before the 
sale is made. 


Use Criterion Displays and 
you place your message before 


ARE YOU SELLING 


the home 
neighborhood ? 


these housewives (and before 
your dealers) in full color, 
eight feet high and four feet 
wide, at eye level, right on or 
near the retail stores that 
handle your merchandise—the 
stores that are familiar to the 
housewife because she is their 
daily customer. 


Select only the neighborhoods 
that form logical markets for 
you. Use Criterion Displays 
in these neighborhoods (and 
in no others) and you immedi- 
ately eliminate all waste and 
direct every dollar of your in- 
vestment squarely at your 
primary market. 


**X’’ is the title of a new story 
of vital importance and inter- 
est to you. 


Mail the coupon below for a 
free copy today. No obligation. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


St. Louis BostoN ‘TORONTO 


New York City 


Criterion Service 420 Lexington Avenue 


Please send me without obligation on my part a copy of 
“X” mentioned in your advertisement in Sales Management. 


Name. 


Pa eI ea oN Pe 


Position 
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GE Starts to Market 
Its New Oil Burner 
in Eastern Cities 


The product looks like a flashlight, 
half-a-dozen feet high. The process 
—for the new General Electric oil 
burner uses neither the long-establish- 


ed “gun” or “rotary” methods—is 
called “impact expansion atomiza- 
tion.” Burner and boiler are com- 


bined in one unit. Operating costs 
from 14 to 53 per cent less than other 
types of heat are claimed. J. J. 
Donovan, sales manager of General 
Electric Company’s new air condition- 
ing department, and the rest of the 
crowd down at 120 Broadway, seem 
quite proud of it. 

Mr. Donovan, however, is proceed- 
ing carefully in the job of distribu- 
tion development. Dealer appoint- 
ments started July 15. By now there 
are some 25 of them, all within 250 
miles of New York City, from Boston 
and Rochester on the north to Harris- 
burg on the west and Washington on 
the south. Probably there will be no 
wider geographical development until 
next year. 

No distributors have been chosen 
yet—and there may be none. 

The dealers come from a variety of 
businesses; many are plumbing and 
heating supply men. 

In 20 of the cities a cooperative 
newspaper campaign has been started. 
The basis of participation is 60-40, 
with GE paying the 60. Posters, on 
the same basis, also are being employ- 
ed, and the company is taking space 
in the metropolitan editions of Ameri- 
can Home and House and Garden; in 
the American Architect and Architec- 
tural Forum. The advertising is in 
charge of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 

About 300 employes have been put 
back to work at Schenectady to meet 
the manufacturing schedule on GE’s 
new oil furnace and humifilter. 


Standard of Indiana 
Aids Large Buyers 


Customers buying 100 gallons or 
more of gasoline a month from Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana are now 
receiving a 2-cents-a-gallon discount on 
the Red Crown brand and 1-cent on 
the third-grade gasoline. 

Those who participate are signed 
up on contracts, and receive identifica- 
tion slips entitling them to receive 
sales slips on purchases. On presenta- 
tion of these sales slips at the end of 
the month they receive refunds. 


GE’s Donovan 


Postal Telegraph Offers 
Space to Advertisers 
in 1,000 Windows 


One thousand of its windows in 
726 cities are being made available 
by Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 
to a dozen national advertisers. 

Individual displays of standard car 
card size—11 by 21 inches—will be 
rotated in the windows by Bauer Mul- 
tiposter machines. Every fourth card 
will carry a news flash, and animated 
letters at the foot of the machine in- 
vite spectators to “watch for news 
bulletins” —thus encouraging a com- 
plete reading of the entire series. 

The new service is directed by 
Gates Ferguson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of commercial relations 
of the company. 

A series of 24 advertising cards is 
now being demonstrated at the Postal 
office at Fifth Avenue and Forty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

The 726 cities selected have a popu- 
lation of about 83,000,000 people. It 
is estimated that 10,000 people, on 
the average, pass each window every 
day. 
The cost of the service to adver- 
tisers, on a “six months’, non-cancel- 
lable contract,’’ is $2 a month a card. 
Cards are furnished by and at the 
expense of the advertisers—copy and 
illustration being subject to Postal 
approval. They may be changed 
monthly, at the advertisers’ option. 


Kester Promotes Ripley 


Kester Solder Company, Chicago, has 
promoted P. C. Ripley, for several years 
in charge of industrial sales aid product 
development, to general sales manager. 
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L. A. and N. Y. Move 
Separately to Boost 
Prices and Quality 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Fifth Avenue Associa. 
tion, Inc., New York, have started 
separately to accomplish business sta- 
bilization—the one stressing profitable 
selling, the other quality buying. 

A. Schleicher, president of the 
chamber, sent a letter to 5,000 execu- 
tive heads of Los Angeles County 
companies, asking their cooperation to 
this end. Specimen messages were 
attached, to be delivered by the ex. 
ecutives to their employes, to the heads 
of their sales, credit, purchasing and 
advertising departments, and to cus- 
tomers and stockholders. At this 
writing some 100 companies have 
agreed to cooperate, and 5,000 copies 
of the messages have been ordered. 

Employes are requested not to buy 
“price-war’” merchandise; sales man- 
agers to interest customers in price 
stabilization; credit managers not to 
be lenient with customers “who are 
using our goods and our credit to de- 
stroy general business’; purchasing 
agents to discourage the “obvious, out- 
and-out price cutter” among visiting 
salesmen; advertising managers to 
eschew “‘price bait appeals.” 

Meanwhile, October 1-8 have been 
designated “Fifth Avenue Week” in 
New York—being promoted in an ex- 
tensive program to “raise standards of 
retail business, promote quality buy- 
ing, revive confidence in established 
business institutions, and awaken 
anew the interest of property owners 
and lessees in tenants that will hold 
the high character” of the avenue. 

The occasion will be the avenue’s 
25th anniversary as a business street. 

Fifth Avenue—like other of ‘he 
nation’s distinguished shopping dis- 
tricts—has gone to seed in the last 
three years. Many of its shops either 
are in the red or have reduced the 
quality of their merchandise to attract 
the price-frenzied public. Captain 
William J. Pedrick, president of the 
association, is out to restore the ave- 
nue’s ancient glory. He thinks the 
event will ‘encourage business of- 
ganizations all over the United States 
to follow’ its example. 

Five hundred ground and second: 
floor stores, representing 125 different 
lines of business, will become “Gal- 
leries of Art in Merchandise.” 


Grant Olson has broadened his scopé 
with the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. Formerly export 
manager and head of the sales correspond- 
ence department, he will be advertising 
manager in addition to both of these duties. 
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Thirteen men constituted this client’s 
sales force, contacting daily with dealers. 


We originated, developed and directed a 
letter campaign which carried a daily mes- 
sage to each of these thirteen salesmen. 


Each man, when through for the day, 
found this letter awaiting him at his home, 
boarding house or hotel. 


Before this two months’ campaign ended, 
certain of these salesmen were calling on 
dealers as late as midnight. Midnight, or 
the wee small hours of the morning, found 
these same men reading the daily letter. 


These daily letters, ranging from seven 
to fourteen lines each, kept these salesmen 
active to the last hour of the last day of 
the last week. 


The capacity of these men may be judged 
from the fact that one man himself was 
good for $100,000 annual sales of auto- 
motive replacement merchandise. 


The actual, definite, traceable results 
from this two months’ campaign included: 


Units of merchandise sold in eight 
weeks totaled 80% of the units sold by 
these same men in the twenty-six weeks 
preceding. 


Dollars value of sales per week for 
the eight weeks showed increase of 115% 
over weekly average of the twenty-six 
weeks preceding. 


Average number of units sold weekly 
per man for these eight weeks increased 


47 letters put this cam- 


paign over in 8 weeks—cost 


less than 5% to sales 


UR client, a distributor of auto replacement merchandise, sought to tie up 


more dealers as exclusive outlets. 


greater sales activity. 


382% over average per man for twenty- 
six weeks preceding. 


And 125 new dealers signed yearly 
contracts as exclusive distributors. 


For certain campaigns we utilize news- 
paper, trade-paper and sometimes national 
magazine publicity, tied in with direct- 
mail, to accomplish the desired sales ob- 
jectives. 

These are but tools. We recommend and 
select those publicity tools which our sea- 
soned experience suggests as those best 
adapted to carve out channels to carry the 
selling message through to the desired 
goals. 


This client, distributor of automotive re- 
placement merchandise, supplied us with an 
audience of thirteen salesmen. Keen men. 
Hard workers. Every man trained and a 
real producer. To stir these men to ac- 
complish the task mapped out, we used 
direct-mail. Direct-mail was our tool, noth- 
ing else. 


Forty-seven letters in forty-eight working 
days (July 4 intervened, otherwise there 
would have been forty-eight letters) kept 
these men alert and active until the closing 
bell of the campaign sounded. 


The campaign's total cost was less than 
5% to sales. 


Still another campaign in the automotive 
field took a client’s accessory sales, then 
running $25,000 annually, and built them 
in a year to better than ten times that vol- 


Also to stimulate existing dealers to 


ume, in excess of a quarter-million dollars. 


We serve clients who seek tangible re- 
turns from their sales, advertising, mer- 
chandising effort. Our services have put 
over with marked success campaigns di- 
rected to masculine as well as feminine 
buyers. 


These services include:— 


Sales programs, preparation of all copy 
for sales literature, whether this be made 
up entirely of direct-mail or also includes 
newspaper, trade-paper or national maga- 
zine publicity. 


Certain of our clients seek and command 
national distribution. Others properly con- 
fine their selling efforts to more limited 
territory. Whether your selling objective 
be widespread or modest in its reach, we 
are keenly interested in discussing by letter 
with you how best we may serve you. 


Without obligation on your part, you 
may now submit a frank and detailed state- 
ment of your present sales, advertising, 
merchandising problems. Samples of your 
products you may also forward for test 
and examination. 


Our reply, even though we may not un- 
dertake to serve you, will be both helpful 
and constructive. Suppose you talk your 
problems over with us by letter, today. 


This, the fourth of 12 page discussions 
of our service appearing once monthly in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for a year. Each 
issue, as for 9 years, also carries our an- 
nouncement on page next to back cover. 


James C. Johnson, and Associate Counsellors 


Complete sales, advertising, merchandising programs, including 
letters, house-organs, broadsides and publication advertising. 


For 10 years Sales Manager, Larkin Co., Inc. 


119S Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York 


Railroad Men to Consider Rate Plea 


(Continued from page 183) 


mum. schedule. 

Impressed by the mass of evidence 
gathered by SALES MANAGEMENT, a 
number of the individual roads have 
written saying they are considering, 
or will consider, the idea of a special 
rate for big mileage customers. Among 
these are the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific (a letter from G. B. 
Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager, is 
printed on page 199), Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines (letter from L. W. Baldwin 
is printed on page 199), Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company 
(letter from R. Thomson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, is printed on page 
199), and the Baltimore and Ohio. 

A number of railroad presidents 
and passenger traffic managers have 
referred the matter to their dis- 
trict passenger associations. R. W. 
Clark, General Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
writes that he has docketed the sub- 
ject for consideration by the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association. 
(See letter, this page.) The Central 
Passenger Association has already 
brought the subject up, and will con- 
sider it further at future meetings. 
(See letters, this page.) The New 
England Passenger Association also in- 
dicates its intention of considering a 
new policy. C. L. Hunter, Chairman, 
the Trunk Line Association, writes 
that the matter is under consideration 
by the traffic executive officers of the 
lines. 


Thus has SALES MANAGEMENT at 
least won a series of hearings for its 
proposal among the officials with 
whom such changes in policy must 
originate. Further progress will be 
reported in later issues of this mag- 
azine. 

Have you written us your feelings 
on the matter? 


More Executives Ask 
that Rates Be Reduced 


(Continued from page 182) 


oughly or more frequently. While we 
do not use the automobile in our sales 
work because our territories are so 
large that it would not be possible 
to do so, we believe that there are 
many companies who are using auto- 
mobiles at the present time who would 
go to the railroads again, where serv- 
ice would permit, if a two-cent quan- 
tity rate were instituted. 


By W. B. Howard 
Assistant General Sales Manager, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

There is no question but that we 
would use the rails more frequently 
than we do if the cost of the trans- 
portation were lower. Two cents a 
mile undoubtedly would attract a lot 
of extra business to the railroads from 
our organization. We are using auto- 
mobiles where our men call on the 
retail trade and a more attractive rail- 
road rate, such as you suggest, would 
cause us to change our policy in some 
territories. Further, our men would be 
called into headquarters more fre- 
quently for meetings and on other oc- 
casions, if our cost of transportation 
were lowered. With a field organiza- 
tion of district managers, salesmen 
and display men totaling almost 1,500, 
a quantity discount on any kind of 
plan would not only interest us but 
automatically give the roadrails con- 
siderably more business than we can 
afford at present. 


By S. T. Massey 
Vice-President 
- The Heald Machine Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Your editorial in regard to special- 
rate mileage books for salesmen is very 
timely. . In our particular case, 
territories have been consolidated dur- 
ing the past two or three years, so 
that the territories are very much 
larger than ever before. While sales- 
men use automobiles for local calls, 
there has been a tendency to use the 
automobiles for longer trips than is 
sometimes desirable. We are con- 
fident that a 2-cents-per-mile rate by 
the railroads would be sufficient in- 
ducement for us to insist on the 
greater use of the railroads, and we 
have no doubt that there are many 
other manufacturers who are faced 
with the same situation, and who 
would be not only willing but anxious 
to change their present policy in re- 
gard to the greater use of the railroads 
in traveling. 


By E. S. Bisbee 
Eastern Dealer Sales Manager 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers 
New York City 
There isn’t any doubt in my mind 
but that it would help considerably if 
it were possible to buy railroad mile- 
age books on a two-cents-a-mile basis. 
This would not only help the sales- 
men, but the executives who also have 
to do a considerable lot of traveling. 
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Reports from Passenger 
Association Chairmen 


Trunk Line Association: ‘‘Acknowledg- 
ment is made of your communication of 
the 2nd inst. with its stated enclosures 
relative to issuance by the railroads of 
interchangeable mileage books for use of 
commercial travelers, which I have perused 
with interest. We are advised that the 
matter is now under consideration by the 
Traffic Executive Officers of the lines.”— 
C. L. Hunter, Chairman. 


* * 


New England Passenger Association: 
“The subject of mileage tickets is to be 
brought before the attention of the car- 
tiers, and we shall be glad to inform you 
of any later developments.’’"—Frank Van 
Ummerson, Chairman. 


* * 


Southwestern Passenger Association: 
“We have no suggestions from any of our 
members at the present time that there 
should be any steps taken with relation 
to the consideration of quantity mileage 
rates in the Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation.”—J. E. Hannegan, Chairman. 


* * 


Transcontinental and Western Passenger 
Associations: “Your favor of August 1 
on mileage tickets was received in the 
absence of Chairman Siddall, and will be 
brought to his attention upon his return 
in about ten days.”—Transcontinental and 
Western Passenger Associations. 


* * * 


Southeastern Passenger Association: 
“While at the present time I am not ad- 
vised as to what, if any, consideration is 
being given to the matter of reduced rate 
mileage books, it is well known that the 
question is quite an old one and that it 
is liable to bob up with the individual 
lines at most any time, along with many 
other problems connected with the pas- 
senger fare situation.”"—C. B. Rhodes, 
Chairman. 

* * #* 


Central Passenger Association: “Il have 
. . . made a careful perusal of the article 
with respect to mileage books on page 100 
of the issue of your magazine of August 
1. This subject has not very recently re- 
ceived consideration by this Association 
nor have we knowledge of any contem- 
plated action in this direction by any of 
our members. Your letter will, however, 
be submitted to the next meeting of this 
organization, following which I will be 
glad to communicate to you such intelli- 
gence as our members may direct with 
respect thereto. Any supplemental matter 
that it may suit your pleasure to send us 
will also, I assure you, be given most 
careful consideration.”—C. A. Fox, Chair- 
man. (August 8, 1932.) 

“Since addressing you on August 8 con- 
cerning the subject of mileage books, as 
touched upon in your letter to me of 
August 2, we have made a presentation 
of the matter to a meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, but no definite action was taken 
at that time. It was understood, however, 
that the question would receive further 
consideration, and we will make it 4a 
point to keep you posted of any develop- 
ments occurring in connection with the 
subject which we feel may be of interest 
to you.”—C. A. Fox, Chairman. (August 
19, 1932.) 


By R. W. Clark 
General Traffic Manager 


Northern Pacific Railway Company 


_.. there may be something to what 
you say about its (i. e., special rates 
for quantity customers) relation to 
freight traffic, but primarily it is a 
question for passenger men to deal 
with. As this is a question that will 
be dealt with by the lines as a whole, 
we arte docketing the subject with the 
Transcontinental Passenger Association 
for their consideration. 


By L. W. Baldwin 


President 
Missouri Pacific Lines 


Referring further to your letter of 
July 19 on the subject of mileage 
tickets: 

Our Mr. Lister* tells me that he 
talked with you recently, reviewing 
the entire question from our stand- 
point. He says there is a great deal 
of merit in many of the points you 
brought up during the conversation. I 
appreciate the suggestions you have 
placed before us and you may rest 
assured that they will be given our 
careful and earnest consideration. 

(Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. Evidence 
SALES MANAGEMENT is currently gather- 
ing in the form of spontaneous letters 
from business men whose policies would 
be affected by such a rate change will be 


placed in both your hands and Mr. Lis- 
ter’'s—THE EDITORS.) 


By R. Thomson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company 


The question of the introduction of 
a mileage or scrip ticket at a discount 
from the regular fares has been dis- 
cussed at several meetings of the pas- 
senger traffic officials in the recent past. 
There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of plac- 
ing such a ticket on sale and there are 
also complications on account of the 
laws in some of the states, but those 
difficulties might not be insurmount- 
able. We rather incline to the thought 
that it might be well to test the popu- 
larity of such a ticket from the view- 
point of the public as well as a pro- 
ducer of revenue for the railroads. 
Committees have this and some other 
allied questions in hand and we are 


-———. 


*Mr. D. I. Lister, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent of the lines, in New York, 
called recently at the SALES MANAGEMENT 
office to discuss the matter of mileage 
rates with the editors. 


Some Letters from Railroad Men 


hopeful that some decisive action will 
be taken in the near future. 

The railroads, I am sure, will be 
very much interested in the answers 
which your editorial brings forth from 
the organizations which have large 
selling forces in the field, particularly 
as many such organizations in the past 
have frankly admitted that the ques- 
tion of the passenger fare was far from 
being the controlling influence with 
them as to whether the transportation 
of their men would be by rail or by 
private automobile. We appreciate 
the situation from your viewpoint and 
of those who are bending their efforts 
to restore better times by aggressive 
selling methods and you may be sure 
that the matter will have our earnest 
consideration. 

(There might have been a time when 
railroad rates were not a determining fac- 
tor in whether or not territories would be 
worked, or additional men placed in the 
field. SALES MANAGEMENT believes that 
day is gone—our reasons for so believing 


are set forth in the editorial accompanying 
these letters—THE EpITors.) 


By G. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


The question of re-establishing some 
form of interchangeable mileage or 
scrip book has been under considera- 
tion by the carriers for several months 
and we expect that a conclusion will 
be reached before the end of the year. 
Naturally, in a question of this kind, 
where there are many varied interests 
and different conditions in different 
territories, it requires time and mature 
consideration to reach a conclusion. All 
of the carriers in the United States 
are interested and they must be con- 
sulted. After a decision has been 
reached, it will be necessary to place 
the matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for consideration 
and obtain their consent to adopt the 
type of wholesale reduced fare trans- 
portation which is favored by the car- 
riers, if the carriers decide on a mile- 
age book. 

To adjust conflicting interests and 
to go through all of the steps outlined 
in the foregoing requires time, but we 
hope that a favorable conclusion may 
be reached before the opening of the 
new year. I suggest that you address 
me again on this subject at that time, 
when I may be able to give you more 
definite information. 

In the meantime, I would appreciate 
your sending me the reprint of the 
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group of letters from sales executives 
to be published in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for August 1, which you men- 
tion in your letter to Mr. Scandrett. 

* * 


(From a later letter) . . . Recently 
the sale of scrip books has been dis- 
cussed by a committee in the Western 
Passenger Association and we feel cer- 
tain that a substantial advance has been 
made. The question is on the docket 
for future meetings, not only of the 
Western Passenger Association, but 
also jointly with the Southwestern Pas- 
senger Association, and it is my 
opinion that the outlook is growing 
more favorable every day. 

There are so many diversified inter- 


' ests in the country that the best results 


will undoubtedly be obtained by sep- 
arate scrip books confined to different 
territories which are large enough in 
area to make them practicable for use 
by traveling salesmen. 


By Paul Shoup 
Vice-Chairman 
Southern Pacific Company 


. . . OM my return to San Francisco 
I find your letter suggesting that rail- 
roads sell special rate mileage books 
for salesmen. This is a subject which 
is now being considered by all rail 
lines, but, of course, it will take some 
time to reach a conclusion. 

Southern Pacific Lines have in effect 
this summer a large number of fares 
averaging less than two cents a mile 
available to commercial travelers and 
others, good for long periods of time 
and including liberal stop-over privi- 
leges. Furthermore, we occasionally 
have “Dollar Days’ when tickets are 
sold over wide areas with fares as low 
as one cent a mile. I appreciate your 
interest... . 


(Again we reiterate our thesis that a 
2-cent mileage book should be considered 
primarily as a freight-building policy—sec- 
ondarily only as a passenger builder. More 
men in the field, freer circulation of men, 
more orders, more freight volume. The 
sequence is inevitable——THE Epirors.) 


* + # 


(More letters, both from railroad 
officials and from executives of com- 
panies, will be printed in later issues. 
—THE EpIrors.) 


A New Packaging Trophy 


The best package developed and put 
on the market between January 1, 1932, 
and February 15, 1933, will be honored 
by the American Management Association 
with the second edition of the Irwin D. 
Wolf trophy. The presentation will be 
made at the Third Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping Conference, Clinic and Exposi- 
tion, to be held under AMA auspices at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, next 
March 7-10. 
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July Window Displays in Forty-four Cities 


Check marks (7) in city 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose display ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. e list is selec- 
tive, representing the most 
active accounts. 


| Huntington,WVa 


| Charlotte, N. C. 
Indianapolis 


Chicago 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 


Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 


Los Angeles 


Louisville 


Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis 
Seattle 


Portland, Ore. 
St. Paul 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Providence 


Memphis 

ami 
Milwaukee 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Spokane 
Toledo 

| Washington,D,C. 
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Sinclair Pest Destroyer........ call ox 
$1,000 Guarantee Roach Powder|| ¥|}..|. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT makes no attempt to compile a 
complete list of all companies engaged in window display 
promotion. The monthly survey represents, rather, the 
identity of those leading advertisers most active in each 
field. What the windows of retailers are wearing helps to 
indicate what consumers are buying. Because some prod- 
ucts sell through many types of outlets, classifications are 
by product, rather than type of dealer. When considered 


in conjunction with news reports of magazine and news- 
paper advertising campaigns, these data take on additional 
significance. This feature is the outgrowth of current in- 
quiries through the editorial offices of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, which indicate a heightening interest in point of 
sale advertising. The table is compiled and copyrighted 
by SALES MANAGEMENT, 1932. 
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400% INCREASE 


Secured by PREMIUM TIE-UP* 
with WINDOW DISPLAY! 


Another Einson-Freeman merchandising suggestion 
that made news—plussing the "pull" of window dis- 
play with a premium that ties up with a popular craze. 
{ lf you want your dealer display to produce—put 
Einson-Freeman ingenuity and alertness to work! 


*NOTE—Both puzzles and displays originated 
and produced by EINSON-FREEMAN CO.), Inc. 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


OFFICES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 
STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE—302 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
WESTERN OFFICE—WRIGLEY BLDG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specializing \ 
im windowand \ | 
store display | 
adverpising / 
Y 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container . . . Licensee for Canada: Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 


EWSPAPERS AS SALES FACTOR: A rather new 

angle for advertising surveys featured an investi- 

gation recently conducted by the Journalism De- 
partment of the University of Southern California. Effort 
was made to ascertain the relative buying volume of news- 
paper subscribers as distinguished from non-subscribers. 
The outcome certainly constitutes an important and signifi- 
cant evidence not only of the value of newspaper advertis- 
ing, but also of its character. It was found that resident 
subscribers to the home town newspaper buy from 12 per 
cent to 21 per cent more merchandise from local merchants 
than do non-subscribers. It was found that rural and 
neighboring community subscribers buy from 9 per cent 
to 35 per cent more merchandise from advertisers than do 
non-subscribers. . .. The results are based on direct contacts 
with several thousand individual consumers and the survey 
was carried on over a period of several months. Possibly 
if similar surveys were conducted in behalf of other types 
of media, a somewhat similar result would be determined. 
At least this unique study not only tends to prove the 
direct value of newspaper advertising, but also demon- 
strates the tremendous influence of newspaper advertising 
in keeping the “Buy Now’ movement in a continuously 
active state and in substantially raising the per capita 
volume of spending as measured in dollars, week to week 
and month to month. . . Since the depression started, 
quite a number of authorities have argued that advertising 
could and should play a leading role in the restoration 
of normal spending and normal consumption. The survey 
made by the University of Southern California certainly 
confirms this viewpoint in a degree which should receive 
the attention and consideration not only of executives 
engaged in the sales and advertising phase of business, 
but also of those in all other executive capacities, includ- 
ing, particularly, banking and finance. Ever since inflation 
gave way to deflation, the deflation movement has been 
forced into a vicious circle because so few of the financial- 
ly minded and production-minded executives have under- 
stood and appreciated the necessity of aggressively 
promoting sales as a prerequisite to restoring the normal 
volume of buying and the normal volume of consumption 
-—both of which are a prerequisite to any substantial 


increase in the volume of employment and the aggregate 
of business profits. 


wee ‘ltr, 


HE FARMERS’ STRIKE: The conservative 
press and the conservative leaders of industry and 
finance are, as might be expected, discounting the 
importance of the so-called farmers’ strikes which are now 
in progress in Iowa, Kansas and other mid-western states. 
Examples are cited from past economic history to show 


that similar movements have been undertaken before and 
that they have always failed, even though they have not 
always subsided without bloodshed. The farmers are told 
in so many words that they can do nothing of consequence 
to help themselves against the inexorable law of supply 
and demand, which law, they point out, must in the end 
have its way. . . These same authorities, however, do not 
stress the good which may come of focusing intensive 
attention on the problems of the farmer. Within the 
United States there has been altogether too much of a 
tendency during recent years toward individuals paying 
too little heed to the plight of their fellow-men and for 
those engaged in one line of commercial endeavor to pay 
too little heed to those in dire straits who are engaged 
in other lines of business. We all know that buying, as 
it has been practiced through the depression period, has 
been to a large extent cold and ruthless, and that many 
worthy workmen, worthy farmers and worthy capitalists 
have been forced to do business at prices which were set 
by forced liquidation and not by anything approaching 
sound economics. . . . Today all sound economists know 
that prosperity for American farmers goes far beyond the 
farmers themselves. They know that with the agrarian 
population representing approximately one-half of the total 
per capita consumption power of the United States, labor 
and capitalists (and the industrial and banking capitaliza- 
tions which directly represent labor and capital) are de- 
pendent in a very large measure on the success of the 
farmer for their own success. For example, an outstanding 
political and dairy authority of the State of Connecticut 
recently informed SALES MANAGEMENT that an increase 
of just one cent in the price paid to the farmers for a 
quart of milk would put all of New England on its feet. 
Obviously, this is a matter which interests not only the 
farmers (who have certainly borne their share of the 
ravages of the depression), but also the industrial and 
financial interests of New England and those outside who 
wish to do business in New England. . . . No doubt a 
similar situation exists in virtually every other section 
of the United States where agriculture in one form or 
another is a major occupation. Therefore, SALES MANAGE- 
AGEMENT feels that if the farmers’ strike does no more 
than focus greater attention on the interdependent im- 
portance of the farmer to industry and finance, it will 
have accomplished much. Even if slowly, we must en- 
gender throughout our country a greater belief in the 
principle of live and let live, because it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that the best and quickest way to help 
ourselves is to be sure that we 
are first helping those on whose 133 {| 
success Our own success in the “1-4 | 

last analysis depends. 
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Timken: on Its Advertising 


(Continued from page 181) 


easier for the reader and gives us a 
certain line on the pulling power of 
the copy. 

Our newspaper advertising, like 
every piece of advertising or sales 
help that we put out, follows a def- 
nite policy. Each ad tells a complete 
selling story. You, yourself, can ana- 
lyze each piece of copy as we have 
done in this case, and with the com- 
ponent parts of the ad included in the 
text, you can build up a complete sell- 
ing story for your client. In other 
words, the advertisement is easily 
translatable and transferable to the 
salesman’s own method and language. 

Again, just as you will see in the 
Timken Silent Automatic Presentation 
catalog and the Modern Heating cata- 
log, we devote practically half of the 
copy to selling the advantages of oil 
heating before we proceed to sell our 
particular burner. This is done on 
the theory that the average prospect 
needs to be aroused to an enthusias- 
tic desire as to the need for and su- 
petiorities of automatic oil heating be- 
fore we can attempt to sell him a par- 
ticular type. Timken Silent Auto- 
matic is willing to do this apparently 
unselfish job for the whole oil heating 
industry in this part of its advertis- 
ing, in the confidence that if we can 
sell the man or woman on wanting 
oil heating badly enough, we have a 
better opportunity in competition than 
anyone else, because of the superior- 
ity of our product. Thus far, results 
amply bear out this contention. 

We are sure that you begin to see 
how beneficially this sort of analysis 
can be worked out in actual practice. 
Look upon your newspaper advertising 
as a vital factor in the education of 
your salesmen, and, above all, under- 
stand that it can be capitalized to its 
fullest extent only when you make it 
your business to point out clearly to 
your salesmen the various features of 
our current copy appeal. 

Mailing Tear Sheets: Daily news- 


dealers follow the practice of mailing 
tear sheets of current newspaper adver- 
tising to each salesman’s selected list. 

Furthermore, if the salesman, in his 
study of the advertisement in question, 
discovers a certain point applicable to 
a particular prospect, he emphasizes 
that idea by underscoring it or making 
a written notation on the copy. Sev- 
eral examples have been recorded of 
sales closed under this plan where the 
prospect brought out the marked tear 
sheet on the salesman’s next call. 

Carrying Tear Sheets: Many sales- 
men have found it a profitable practice 
to carry tear sheets of a current adver- 
tisement. They use these to back up 
some feature they have advanced or 
objections they have answered, or, 
sometimes, to find out if the prospect 
has seen and remembered the copy. 
This method often serves as a lead for 
increasing the prospect’s interest. It 
also increases his respect for the com- 
pany’s advertising and salesmen, if he 
sees that the salesman believes in his 
company’s advertising sufficiently to 
use it as an actual exhibit. 

Telephoning Prospects: Frequently 
salesmen get good results by telephon- 
ing certain prospects, advising them 
that an advertisement will appear in 
their newspaper on a certain day, and 
asking them to look at it, as it will 
contain news of particular interest to 
them. 

Door-to-door Distribution: Other 
salesmen have found it advisable to 
have school boys distribute tear sheets 
in a selected neighborhood. In this 
way they insure greater attention to a 
printed selling talk which they plan to 
follow up quickly with a personal 
contact. 

Many local newspapers will furnish 
you with a quantity of tear sheets at 
no cost, or at least at a nominal 
charge. We recommend that you cir- 
cularize your active prospect list in 
this way at least once a month. Many 
newspapers will perform this entire 


Are You Game 


To Try It? 


C spance Men 
oF CHARACTER, out of po- 
sition, or in position and 
wishing to change, may 
find a place for themselves 
in life insurance—if they 
possess the industry and 
patience to build up a per- 
manent clientele. 


The capital required is 
the will to work and be 
content with moderate re- 
turns at the start, being 
assured as the years go on 
of a substantial and in- 
creasing permanent in- 
come. 


If you are game to try 
it, write John Hancock 
Inquiry Bureau, 197 
Clarendon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
69 years in business, outstanding 
insurance more than 3 Billion 600 
Million Dollars on 4% million 
persons. Among the strongest in 
reserves and assets. A mutual 
company paying annual dividends. 


S. M. 9-32 


WANTED 


Franchise Managers 


Each year since its inception thirty 
years ago, our business has increased 
in volume. We are not boasting—we 
are grateful. Our increase in 1930 
over 1929—a 1931 greater than 1930 
—and 1932 better than 1931 were 
achieved only with a meritorious prod- 
uct and sound merchandising. Oppor- 
tunity for substantial income available 
to man with $5,000 or more to serve 
as franchise manager. Capital wholly 


papers are read at a glance, for the 
most part hurriedly. Moreover, your 
message is one of many others in the 
display columns and the attention of 
your tentative reader-prospect is fur- 
ther distracted by hundreds of news 
items and features. The best you can 
expect from the majority of your read- 
ers is that they will get a fleeting good 
impression of the product from the 
copy and remember its name and 
where it can be seen. 

To single out and insure the atten- 
tion of interested prospects our 
branches and many of our progressive 


operation to a supplied list, charging 
you only for the postage. It will pay 
you to find out how much cooperation 
you can get from your local news- 
paper in this service. 

Finally, emphasize the fact that in 
every line of business today the sales- 
man knows and talks his company’s 
advertising. People of all sorts like administered by manager. Previous 
to talk about advertising. Nearly sales experience desirable, but not es- 
everyone has opinions about it, and sential. Our capable field executives 
one of the best ways to draw out your pee ~~ oe le oo 

- ’ x 349, SALES MAN- 
prospects about your product is 


i AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
through a conversation about the ad- New York, N. Y. 
vertising. 


Stepping on the Gas 


Definite action in that $6,000,000 gas 
range campaign (SM, May 15, etc.) came 
August 18 with the appointment of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company as advertising agent. 
From a lot of agencies angling for the 
appointment, the list finally was narrowed 
down to a half-dozen. F. D. Richards, 
vice-president, and Bradley C. Walker, both 
of C-E’s Detroit headquarters, made the 
winning presentation. A “very substanitial 
portion” of the $6,000,000 will be used 
in newspapers, says Philip Deitsch, who 
has been directing plans—and financing— 
at the AGA. There will also be a “com- 
prehensive schedule in national media.” 


Ambidextrous 


BBDO’'s ability to juggle competitive ac- 
counts becomes more and more remarkable. 
Not satisfied with promoting both Gen- 
eral and Continental breads (and La 
Palina cigars against Edgeworth smoking 
tobacco, and Sir Walter Raleigh ciga- 
rettes), this agency has just taken on the 
account of American Ice Company, second 
largest in its field, and will attempt to 
rejuvenate ice and iceboxes at the same 
time it is promoting Electrolux and Servel 
refrigerators. American Ice also sells fuel 
oil in the northeast—and BBDO already 
is handling Socony! A new phase of 
American Ice’s work will be handled by 
the Knickerbocker Laundry Company (also 
to BBDO). 


Three McCalls 


Advertisers who have seen dummies of 
the October McCall’s express amazement 
at the volume of advertising it carries. 
Women who have seen the dummy say 
that it carries more reading matter. 
Both are wrong. Advertising volume, in 
common with other media, is off respec- 
tably from last year, and the amount of 
editorial content has not been increased. 
The effect is achieved through a simple 
but ingenious scheme of departmentaliza- 
tion which gives three complete magazines 
in one. The features are split into three 
groups, each with a cover and an open- 
ing editorial: 

1. News and Fiction (Romance) 

2. Homemaking (Your home) 

3. Style and Beauty (Yourself) 
The cover of each section is in full colors 
with an advertising page on the second 
cover. Within the section are segregated 
the editorial features which naturally fall 
under the section heading, and the adver- 
tisements that appeal to those editorial in- 
terests. Food products, for example, are 
grouped in the Homemaking section. Fic- 
tion features are continued from the first 
section into the second and third. 
McCall’s also shows new layout features, 
new headline type and new editorial fea- 
tures. 


615 Broadcasts 


Philco believes that radio manufacturers 
should be the largest radio advertisers. 
Practicing this preachment, Philco claims 
the world’s record for length of program 


and number of stations used in regular, 
commercially sponsored broadcasts. Then, 
during the week of August 15, a new 
record was made when special spot pro- 
grams on the Philco National Word-Build- 
ing Contest were broadcast from 123 sta- 
tions for five successive nights—615 
broadcast periods all told. 


Tipper to Forbes 


Forbes should be getting more automotive 
accounts soon. Harry Tipper, several years 
vice-president and general sales manager of 
General Motors Export Corporation, has 
become advertising director of that maga- 
zine. At one 
time an _ execu- 
tive with Chil- 
ton Class Jour- 
nal Company, 
where he had a 
lot to do with 
the development 
o f Automotive 
Industries. Mr. 
Tipper became 
advertising man- 
ager of the 
Texas Company. 
He is said to be 
the first man to 
advertise gaso- 
line in the 
United States. 
Former president 
of the Association of National Advertisers, 
Advertising Club of New York and Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, he was co- 
organizer of New York University’s School 
of Marketing, and has written and spoken 
widely on distribution, advertising and 
labor problems in business. 


Hermaphroditic 


By way of proving that, though the woman 
may buy, the family decides, Redbook has 
published another illustrated book on sex. 
As a sequel to “Sex, or How to Wash an 
Elephant,” Redbook now enters the insect 
world in “The Sex Life of the Spider.” 
Volume “Shu-Sub,” of the Britannica, it 
was found, told of the dangers awaiting 
the male spider in paying his respects to 
the female. But elsewhere in nature and 
history—Adam and Eve, Samson and Deli- 
lah, Socrates and Xantippe, etc—Redbook 
finds papa pretty potent. 


The Newspaperivorous Male 


The plight of the male spider leads, more 
or less directly, to a current study by the 
Bureau of Advertising (“Men Live by 
Newspapers”), which, eschewing any in- 
vidious comparisons between men and 
women, shows that 35,000,000 of the 37,- 
000,000 adult males in the country are 
“inveterate readers of the daily news.”’ Of 
every 100 married men, 57 read newspapers 
for an hour or more a day, 30 read them 
from 30 to 60 minutes. In order of mas- 
culine interest, the types of mews are: 
local, general, comics, pictures, sports, mar- 
kets, weather, editorials and society. Still 
life of the male mind! 
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Tipper-Dougherty 
No relation. Just two comely people in the news. 


Buys Catering World 


Patterson Publishing Company, Chicago, 
has purchased Catering World. The Club 
Management section of this magazine will 
be merged with Patterson’s Modern Club 
as Modern Club Management. The School 
Feeding and Catering Management  cir- 
culations will be combined with Patterson’s 
American Restaurant Magazine, which will 
have a special department on school-feed- 
ing problems. 


Bookkeeper Goes Up 


Kathryn Dougherty, long an _ associate 
of the late 
James R. Quirk, 
of Photoplay, 
has been chosen 
to succeed him 
as president and 


publisher. 
Two weeks after 
Mr. Quirk 


launched the 
magazine, in 
1915, he- ea. 
gaged Miss 
Dougherty as as- 
sistant book- 
keeper at $15 a 
week. In the last 
twelve years, as 
secretary, treas- 
urer and busi- 
ness manager, she has become one of the 
most highly paid women executives in 
publishing. 


Dividing the Political Dollar 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation is piqued over David Lawrence's 
statement that the GOPs and Democrats 
will pay the National and Columbia net- 
works about $1,000,000 for radio broad- 
casting services during the campaign. 
James G. Stahlman, president of the SNAP, 
tells Chairmen Sanders and Farley that the 
newspapers won't be ignored. 


Localized Magazines 


Vanity Fair follows House & Garden in 
launching a Metropolitan Area edition. 
The Metropolitan Mother’s Guide of Par- 
ents’ Magazine was mentioned in this de- 
partment August 15. 

A somewhat different aspect of maga- 
zine localization is in the L. D. Fernald- 
Harry Evans Family Circle, a roto maga- 
zine to be distributed free, beginning Sep- 
tember 9, by the Sanitary Grocery stores 
of Baltimore, Washington and Richmond 
and the Daniel Reeves stores in the New 
York metropolitan area. Then there is 
Every Month, a giveaway magazine, being 
started in Connecticut by Allen J. de Cas- 
tro. Other zones, of 300,000 population 
each, will be added later. Editorial matter 
is built around contests—through which 
advertisers obtain publicity tieups. The 
magazine is an adaptation of Mr. de Cas- 
tro’s Heraldo Latino, which has a circula- 
tion of 4,600,000 in Latin America, and 
sells space at $14,000 a page. 
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Railway Express Tries 
Motor Car Transport; 
Trains Go to Havana 


The railways are getting busy sim- 
plifying and speeding up their work. 

The door-to-door pickup service 
employed by railways in other parts 
of the country for the last couple of 
years may be extended soon by the 
Pennsylvania to New York. 

Meanwhile, the Railway Express 
Agency, through a new subsidiary, 
Railway Express Motor Transport, 
Inc., has started a test of motor car 
express service on two strips of ter- 
ritory out of Chicago. On the south 
shore trucks are serving Hammond, 
Michigan City, Gary and South Bend; 
on the north shore, Evanston, Wau- 
kegan, Kenosha and Racine. Rates 
generally are less than half the cost 
of similar services by rail. Pickup 
service will be given in all towns 
served at slight additional cost. 

Large vans of the trailer type, with 
aluminum bodies, have been built for 
the service in Chicago. 

Whole trains of freight cars will 
be transported by ship between New 
York harbor and Havana by Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., beginning this fall. A 
simlar service is now in operation 
between Havana and New Orleans. 

Electric hoists will pick up the 
loadod freight cars bodily. The ship 
will have a capacity of more than 100 
cars or two freight trains. 


Bristol, Caples, Goode 
On Direct Mail Agenda 


Advertising authorities in various 
fields will tell the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, October 5-7, 
“How to Get Increased Sales.”’ 

On the general program will be: 
Lee H. Bristol; Kenneth Goode 
(“How to Turn People into Gold”) ; 
Borden & Busse, New York Uni- 
versity’s sales dramatists; John Caples 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
(“Headlining for Action”). Other 
means of getting action will be de- 
scribed by S. H. Giellerup of Mar- 
shalk & Pratt; Stuart Cowan of Cowan 
& Dengler; Ralph Leavenworth of 
Westinghouse. 

An advertising plan board will meet 
on the platform to consider “Develop- 
ing Business Travel Planning Service,” 
presented by Robert Smith of the 
American Airways, and ‘‘Securing 
Dealer Cooperation for a New 
Model,” by Gordon Laurence of L. 
C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Special sessions are to be devoted 
to Better Letters, House Magazines, 
and to Retail, Industrial, Financial and 
Social Service promotion. 


Peoria Retailers 


Snow I’ VALUE 


One 
PEORIA JOURNAL*TRANSCRIPT 
~~ That Is Why They Concen- 


trate the Major 
Their Advertising In This Lead- 
ing Central Illinois Medium! 


Portion Of 


MEMBER MAJOR MARKET 
NEWSPAPER ... INC. 


The Peoria Journal-Transcript Has Lead In Local 
Advertising the-First 7 Months of 1932. 
(Media Records) 


NAT’L, REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS, H, EDDY CO. 


“THE PLAY’S 
THE THING” 


@ To CLIMAX your Sales Con- 


ference 
@ To PLUS your Dealer Meet- 


ings 


@ To SALES PROMOTE for 


New Dealers 


@ We will theatricalize your 1933 
story into a full length play—highlight- 
ing what you want to get over—and 
laughing down the old alibis. 


@ Using your own men as actors, 
we will produce the play with all the 
finish and technical precision of the 
professional theatre. 


@ We offer a complete theatrical 
service for the production of the 
SALES PLAY—from the writing of the 
script and its production; down to its 
exploitation as a roadshow. 


... SALES PLAYS, Inc. 


..- 449 West 49th Street 
..~ New York, N. Y. 


economies which we have been 
able to effect without disturb- 
ing our usual service stand- 
ards. In a word... the cost 

. not the service . . . has 


been reduced. 


Room rates begin at $4 a day. 


The 
BLACKSTONE 


(Chicago 
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120 Bright Spot Cities 


Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 


of cities covered in our monthly 

survey. Prior to this issue the list has 

been restricted to those cities over 
100,000 population whose three months’ 
bank debits average equaled or exceeded 
the national average. We now add to this 
list all of the cities, regardless of size, 
whose bank debits are better than average. 
Of the 262 cities for which data are avail- 
able through the Federal Reserve Board, 
120 fall under the class of “Bright Spot’ 
cities. 

Business in July turned up slightly from 
the low level of June, the average being 
53.7 of the 1926-28 average, as against 
52.9 in June. Sharp gains were recorded 


Ter. month we have expanded the list 


in the Boston, New York, Cleveland and 
San Francisco districts, while slight reces- 
sions took place in the other districts. 
Cleveland, which has been a laggard in 
recovery, made the sharpest increase, jump- 
ing from 41.5 to 47.8. 

One of our subscribers has made an in- 
teresting observation of the figures and calls 
our attention to the fact that almost with- 
out exception capital cities consistently 
make a high showing. This is true, and 
there is a logical explanation for it in the 
fact that governmental expenditures have 
shown very slight decreases during the de- 
pression years. Among the important 
capitals where business is remaining rela- 
tively steady during the depression are: 


Hartford, Providence, Albany, Trenton, 
Harrisburg, Columbus, Washington, Colum. 
bia, Richmond, Atlanta, Des Moines, In. 
dianapolis, St. Paul, Denver, Oklahoma 
City, Topeka, Austin and Sacramento. 

College towns also have maintained a 
high level of prosperity and, where a city 
is both a capital and an important college 
town, business is unusually good. 

A ‘complete list of 262 cities, including 
both those above normal and below normal, 
is available on the 20th of each month as a 
special service to subscribers. They are run 
off on mimeographed sheets and sent by 
first-class mail to subscribers. The SA.zs 
MANAGEMENT Statistical Department will 
be pleased to send you a sample copy. 


Percentage of Normal 
(1926-28 Aver.) 


Trading Area Pop. 


(000 omitted) May June 
U. S. A. Av. (Excl. 

ACME) nawdvawesesed 53.5 $29 
ee ee) rr 50.9 49.7 
MCN MNEO, (oss ioencavcenas 191 48.8 59.1 
Brockton, Mass. ............ 167 62.4 52.1 
Hartford, Goan. «<0. ois0:< 0 359 710 Fis 
BOWEN. DEGSS. ooo secs cov.vee 131 62.8 54.7 
Manchester, N. H.......... 108 63.1 62.6 
New Haven, Conn. ........ 325 68.5 65.1 
Poretand, Me. oir eccsiccews 192 58.1 62.4 
Providence, R. 1. ...6.06e. ee 648 56.7 53.3 
Springfield, Mass. ......... 319 60.0 61.9 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 416 62.9 57.8 

New York F. R. District (excl 
SES EK Aa aoe esses Kaus 59.4 59.7 
Albany, Sm Oe eee eee 270 76.2 75.4 
Binghamton, N. Y......<<.5 >. 246 64.1 66.8 
Elmira, N. Y.. Ne lewieeu 146 63.6 57.1 
Montclair, N. ee 2 nee 67.5 73.3 
PMRW NG. Nesssccioss er wee 1,042 72.1 68.4 

North. N. J. Clearing House 
(Jersey C, Hob’n, Bay’ne) 632 65.8 62.8 
Pou, hkeepsie ” ie Segoe 92 66.4 68.1 
Mecmester. IN, Vises sieves. sieisis 590 54.9 e§ 
miaintord, SGOGN. 6:20 600 97 66.4 7 
ic Ae ee CE ea 372 67.1 9 
Philadelphia F. R. District...... eh 51.5 Si.2 
PTONOOWA: PB. os bss sine 5 265 57.1 55.9 
US aE S a Cer 493 62.4 70.8 
aa) re 221 58.0 55.8 
PUREED.) FA cin wewiee wuss s 95 66.0 61.1 
Lancaster, eer 191 60.1 54.3 
Norristown, Pa. ......-.-+ 134 70.5. 72.2 
Scranton, Pa. ...........-. 371 63.7 64.0 
Seemrons ONS To kcasacacee ww 287 68.5 68.4 
Wilkes-Barre,  aentege 350 55.3 53.6 
Seg gga BOR... nwa danies 288 65.6 65.4 
i ae 2 ears 197 63.3 61.8 
Cleveland F. R. District........ ; ae 50.3 41.5 
(Sh Re eee re 89 $6.6. 52.2 
ASCIRNON AOS dewswisc wines 1,036 61.6 58.3 
Rolmmnus, “O. eisiccsssac nes 460 61.4 57.8 
SS ¢ eee 182 $9.2 53.7 
Homestead, Pa. ........... skbed 47.1 48.9 
Demmpon,, Ky. xo sciccsessis 214 64.4 64.6 
LU Ca Sa reer 208 53.3 53.3 
OR PAS alee was ex ewens 89 60.5 2 
Wheeling, W. Va. ......... 293 Dd.2 Ss 
Richmond F. R. District........ 64.4 4 
Baltimore, Md. ésiesinvs aeOee 65.9 2 
Charleston, . >, ee 285 69.1 72.3 
ST Se ae ee 632 62.8 62.3 
Columbia, Fn ene 247 55.1 67.0 
Cumberland, re 211 59.0 55.0 
Flagerstown, Md. ..6ss0000 66 55.3 52.6 
BPOCHOUTE. VO. osoesse0ss 445 62.4 61.4 
POMSMOUD, VO. oiic0s.esives sions 67.7 T98 
RICHMONd, Va. scissckc0w<e 354 78:1 78:5 
OW i 8s cs wheats 295 65.6 58.7 
Washington, Dy &. Sransiext 791 76.4 77.7 
Winston-Salem, N. sl ree 323 56.8 60.1 
Atianta F. R. District........... a3 $3.3 51.6 
Ee 6 eee 718 69.4 68.2 
Jackson, Miss. 330 56.8 56.7 
Mobile, Ala. .. 247 55.2. S82 
Nashville, Tenn. .......... 530 63.8 55.5 
Vicksburg, BGS: Gcteccaahus 118 45.8 40.7 
i ee Se Sich 51.1, - $4.2 
Battle Creek, Mich. ........ 100 47.4 50.0 


Relative Percentage of Normal Relative 
Standing (1926-28 Aver.) Standing 
3 mos. U.S.A.= Trading Area Pop. 3 mos. U.S.A.= 
July Aver. 100 (000 omitted) May June July Aver. 100 
U.S. A. Av. (Excl. 
$3.7 33.2 100 1 City) eee eer cccccoce 33.5 32.9 33:7 332 100 
Bloomington, IW. ..0.06s<0 10 63.0 6 7 
2. j g 9 3.0 59.2 57.7 59. 10 
ot i. a Cedar Rapids, Ia... 157 67.6 61.1 66.8 65.2 124 
54.7 56.4 102 RIOVEDDOLE, 1G. 6 :6isc o0s-oevs — 62.7 58.2 59.2 60.0 110 
545 72.4 137 Des Moines, BM. indies Sharad 473 69.3 67.3 75.9 70.8 139 
58.4 58.6 109 Detroit, RE ec cca e es 2.080 58.3 56.9 53.9 56.4 100 
55.9 60.5 104 Green Bay, Wis.. 150 66.3 60.7 60.6 62.5 112 
62.2 65.3 116 Indianapolis, er. oe 726 69.1 66.3 66.2 67.2 12 
615 607 115 Mason City, Ia. ........... 181 60.0 54.2 61.2 58.5 115 
55.3 54.8 103 Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 914 55.1 $8.7 62.6. 58.8 117 
a a eet Oshkosh, Wis. ............ 76 «55.7 59.1 59.5 581 111 
54.6 58.4 102 Peoria, peace 293 61.3 64.9 60.0 62.1 112 
ere Haute. Ind, ....<<3<% 319 59.0 55.9 56.7 57.2 106 
St. Louis F. R. District......... ae 554 $41 SEL SIS 95 
oa Greenville, Miss. .... 0.0... 121 61.9 73.0 60:1 65.0 112 
678 66.2 126 ISOISVINNE, ORG. socdicso 0c cores 679 $2:8 50:2 53.6 52,2 100 
57.4 59.4 107 Owensboro, BOWS iaereccbisiavere's 131 42.2 $5.0. 55.1: 53.4 102 
73.9 945 137 St. Louis, "Mo. ee a ee y 1,836 61.5 59.8 54.5 58.6 101 
78.0 72.1 145 Springfield, RODS, 6) Sev inie urerera\e 411 60.1 65.1 56.6 60.6 106 
67.9 64. 2 Minneapolis F. R. District...... 60.0 60.4 58.9 59.8 109 
ye ed Billings, Mont. .....+.....- 132, 62.5 713 54.6 66.1 101 
55.6 53.3 105 Fargo, Se Ate ee ee ee 190 70.0 64.0 64.3 66.1 120 
61.4 64.8 114 Grand WOES. IN. Divainies cccies 186 56.3 62.3 57.0 60.0 106 
616 64.2 115 Helena, Mont. PR re 22 63.9 73.5 59.8 65.7 112 
La Crosse, WSR 9 'srosavsisoereree 206 62.5 62.6 57:5 60.9 107 
53.1 51.9 99 Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 830 62.5 59.4 59.3 60.4 111 
56.7 S66 106 MOE SINCE, Sea aneeces 122 721. 56:6 53.0. 61.2 100 
61.3 64.8 114 St. Paul, Minn. rier a 538 66.0 70.3 64.5 66.9 120 
$7.6 S72 108 Winona, Minn. eeoccecccece 48 74.2 73.4 70.0 72.5 130 
68.0 65.0 127 mare 
=e ae Kansas City F. R. District....... 58.6 58.7 55.6 57.6 103 
85.2 75.9 iso Albuquerque, N. M......... 89 68.3 65.9 65.8 66.7 123 
66.5 64.7 124 Dartlesville, OMA. 6:0:555:66-16 31 74.3 70.2 80.0 74.8 150 
69.5 68.8 129 Cheyenne, Wyo. be.eletineca acne 48 25.8 79.0 79.4 PEt 149 
61.1 56.7 114 Colorado Springs, Colo...... 54 74.7 68.3 67.5 70.2 126 
63.1 64.7 118 DCRVER “COLO. se 66s ssw reis-e-es 525 59.1 S78 -54.2 $730 101 
61.5 62.2 115 Fremont, Neb. ............ 43 57.2 54.3 53.0 54.8 100 
Kansas City, BSA cecvieeelere.s eines 51.6 56.9 58.0 $5.5 108 
47.8 46.5 89 mansas: City. MO... c.566 css 822 63.8 68.7 54.1 62.2 101 
56.1 55:0 105 EIRCOM INGO — ocaceie i4er0.6.5:00% 180 64.4 62.7 61.0 62.7 114 
59.4 59.8 111 Oklahoma City, "Okla: <cccas 347 57.0 59.2 60.8 60.0 117 
56.7 58.6 106 Omaha NCD avscesc-ciacire ces 518 54.9 55.1 53.6 54.5 100 
60.0 57.6 112° PUGBIO.. MOGIO. Gd sics viiecatecs 222 64.3 60.0 62.0 62.1 Al6 
55.1. 30.4 103 Topeka, OBS one arcick amy 155 68.3 64.8 67.6 63.6 _/ 126 
56.8 61.9 106 — 
54.5 53.7 102 Dallas Ff. R.oDistrict.........<.06..<%. eae 62.3 60.8 58.1 60.4 108 
57.5 62.4 107 WRMIRCER WOR eo calp e655 6nese a 17 84.1 78.9 75.9 79.6 141 
54.1 53.9 101 Beaumont, Tex. ........... 204 56.3 61.1 56.9 58.1 106 
62.2 62.7 116 Dallas, _ “Sear 567 60.0 63.0 58.2 60.4 108 
64.9 63.8 120 Fort “WOrth; “ROK, 6605.05.08 363 54.9 59.2 55.1 56.4 103 
765 726 143 PADUSIOD, MOK scissor aeicee 688 63.3 63.5 °62.6 63.1 117 
$47 59.9 102 Oc i , Se oe 42 64.1 59.1 61.0 61.4 114 
39:9 607 111 SAN TAGIOMNO LER, ocicis seis ois 714 53.1 52.6 73.7 59.8 13 
68.3 60.8 127 cits. 7: hr 51 thel TZ. 164 FSA 141 
38.3 60.7 pend San Francisco F Ae District. .... -. 51.3 55.8 59.1 55.4 111 
74.0 73.8 138 le el 6) es 85 50.0 54.9 54.7 53.2 101 
825 79-7 133 Berkeley, a SGN Oe eats 61.5 69.8 62.3 64.5 11 
66.1 63.5 123 BORE MURNO. 6.465.566 s kw bod ee 132 71.4 80.3 69.1 73.6 129 
82.3 73°8 153 Los Angetes (Cali ocesscccs 2,360 54.0 54.9 57.9 55.6 108 
58.1 58.3 108 Oakland, Cal. .. 521 65:0 59:7 76.5 -67.1 141 
: do Ged OER: é.bkccasacn vows 78 54.6 60.7 55.5 56.9 102 
49.4 51.8 9? PP ROCRIS, SINTIE sso 50 ovie'ees bre 185 70.0: °73.6 62.7 72.1 117 
63.2 66.9 118 MOO SION son cinreosabaoses 80 82.5 75.5. 85:5 $1.2 160 
55.0 55.8 102 Sacramento; Cali. c...is000% 202 74.6 68.7 78.5 73.9 146 
55.1 54.8 102 Salt Lake City, Utah: .. 04... 335 55.1. 54.9. 35.7 -$5:9 102 
56.1 58.5 105 San Prancisco, ‘Cal. «ous sive 1,526 43.3 45.9 55.7 48.3 102 
53.5 46.7 100 Sa POSE CALS acai ac sc buarex 141 56:5 59:2 53.2 56.3 100 
Santa Bathata; Cal. ...c.cice 144 59.7 63.1 60.0 60.9 112 
52.3. 52.5 94 Seattle, Wash. <isciissvicsce 524 58.6 59.9 75.5 54.7 140 
55.0 50.8 102 QUIEN A ABD S «5. ss0sse'p.018 s/o 101 63.9 61.4 59.6 61.6 111 
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Five Thousand Clevelanders 
Take Stock of their Pantries 


(Continued from page 188) 


the approximate date of purchase and 
the length of time she had used that 
brand. 

To include also certain seasonable 
items, such as hot cereals, canned 
soups and canned fruits and vegetables, 
of which a winter inventory doubtless 
would have shown a larger propor- 
tion, the women were asked to men- 
tion the brand names of these products 
ordinarily used. 

Pages 10 and 11 of the eleven-page 
questionnaire had to do chiefly with 
where: “Where do you buy most of 
your groceries?” (store name and ad- 
dress), and “why?” (price, quality, 
location, service, etc.). Then “Where 
do you most frequently buy these 
products?” (thirteen groups listed, in- 
cluding not only the customary grocery 
store lines, but bakery and dairy prod- 
ucts, meats and fish.) 

And finally, only two questions that 
had to do directly with the Press: 
“What daily newspapers were read in 
your home yesterday?” And “In what 
one newspaper do you read food ad- 
vertising most frequently?” 

As for results— 

The geographical breakdown of the 
questionnaires completed and returned 
was within 2 or 3 per cent of the 
population distribution of the city and 
these suburbs. 

The Census of Distribution had 
figured that chains do 72.01 per cent 
of Greater Cleveland’s grocery busi- 
ness. The inventory found 72.6. 

But “only the poorer people buy 
from chains.’ Do they? In the 
Cleveland Press’ “A” income group 
(generally $280 a month and up) 
77.8 per cent bought from chains; as 
against 72.5 for the “B” group and 
only 69.2 for the “C.” 

Three grocery chains of almost equal 
local strength dominate Greater Cleve- 
land. 

Though the “A” women sought 
“location” first, the average of all the 
5,400 ranked price first, with 31 pet 
cent. Then came location, with 18; 
quality, 12; service, 5, and “other 
reasons,” 7. j 

The chains’ share of the total busi- 
ness in particular product groups va- 
ties widely. Though they sell about 
75 per cent of Cleveland’s soaps and 
Cleansers, nearly 78 per cent of the 
canned vegetables and nearly 78 per 
cent of all the canned fruits and soups, 
for example, they sell only 37.4 per 
cent of the bread, 35.2 of the meats 
and fish, and 31 of the dairy prod- 


ucts. Apparently, Mrs. Cleveland pre- 
fers the independent merchant when 
she buys perishables. 

The leading coffee brand in this 
market—A & P’s 8 O’Clock—accounts 
for 18.3 per cent of the total coffee 
business there. Chase & Sanborn 
ranks first among the “nationally ad- 
vertised” brands. Including its C. W. 
brand, Chase & Sanborn covers about 
16 per cent of the market. But while 
national coffee brands are used in only 
27 per cent of Cleveland homes, pri- 
vate chain store brands are used in 56 
—with wholesaler, wagon jobber and 
incidental brands totaling 17. 

A & P’s three coffee brands account 
for 26.8 per cent of the Cleveland 
market. Fisher Brothers Company, a 
strong local chain of some 316 units, 
has five brands of coffee which are 
used in 23.3 per cent of the homes. 
The three brands of Kroger and its 
affiliated Piggly Wiggly stores reach 
Saks 

Among the “national” coffee brands, 
Beech-Nut ranks next after C. W. and 
Chase & Sanborn, with 5.2 per cent. 
Then comes Maxwell House, with 4.3. 

The average PTA family in Cleve- 
land buys 45 pounds of coffee a year, 
Mr. McGehee found. But when the 
price paid is more than 32 cents a 
pound, the family buys only 40 
pounds. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
women could not recall the exact price 
paid for the coffee then on their 
shelves. 


Cleveland housewives are more 


“loyal” to chain coffee brands. Sev- 
enty-nine per cent of present chain 
brand users have served this brand for 
more than a year, as against 74.6 for 
those using national brands, and about 
68 for the others. 

And yet the volume of advertising 
for chain store coffees in Cleveland 
has been smaller than the amount for 
national brands. In 1931 and the 
first half of 1932, for example, chains 
took 58,400 lines of space for coffee 
in the Press, as against 67,800 for all 
national brands. In other lines na- 
tional brands get a far better sales 
“break.” They account for 92 per 
cent of the laundry and kitchen soap 
bars, 95 per cent of the kitchen scour- 
ing powders, 89 of the laundry, house- 
hold and toilet powders; 93 of the 
cake flour, 71 of the all-purpose flour 
and 73 of the pancake flour. 

Sixty-five per cent of the cake flour 
used in Cleveland is General Foods’ 
Swan’s Down. Among all-purpose 


flour, Gold Medal, with 32 per cent, 
and Pillsbury, 24, reach 7 times as 
many homes together as A & P’s Sun- 
nyfield, the most popular of the pri- 
vate brands. Aunt Jemima does 55 
per cent of Cleveland's pancake flour 
business. 

Lever Bros.’ Rinso ranks first among 
the laundry and toilet powders, with 
47 per cent—three times as popular 
in Cleveland as Oxydol, 15.7, and 
Climalene, 12.5. 

Swift’s Sunbrite leads among kitchen 
scouring powders, with 48.6 per cent; 
Cudahy’s Old Dutch Cleanser second, 
with 19.6, and Bon Ami third, 9.6. 

Though Fels Naptha stands first 
among individual brands of laundry 
and kitchen bars, with 36 per cent, 
two Procter & Gamble bars—P & G, 
22, and Ivory, 16—have a slightly 
higher total percentage. 

Mr. McGehee will release data on 
other product groups soon. He can 
answer specific questions on all of 
them by juggling his pack of cards. 

He thinks it interesting—but pro- 
motionally discouraging—that the in- 
ventory showed 45 per cent of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s food budget being spent 
on Saturdays. And he believes it will 
be worth while not only for food but 
for household appliance and other 
concerns to know that 48 per cent of 
Clevelanders live in single homes. 

SALES MANAGEMENT forgot to in- 
quire as to the number and ages of 
the children, but figures they must be 
fairly healthy—Mrs. Cleveland spend- 
ing about $100,000,000 yearly for 
food. 


More Profit From 
Scientific Pricing 
(Continued from page 176) 


The daily profit, when multiplied 
by, say, 300 days of the average busi- 
ness year to get the annual return, 
shows that Retailer A, despite a lower 
price and a lower mark-up, is the 
greater profit producer. 

Manufacturers may feel that all this 
talk about retailers does not concern 
them, but the fact is quite the con- 
trary. They are vitally affected. They 
should take into account, carefully, the 
various retail practices which will in- 
fluence the final price and the time, 
as well.as the volume of the final 
sale, of their products. 


(Part II, the conclusion to this article, 
will appear in the next issue. It discusses 
how and why the manufacturer must con- 
sider the “external portions” of the ulti- 
mate price, i.e., the price of the product 
as sold by wholesaler and retailer, in addi- 
tion to his own selling price. It also deals 
with discount policies, mark-up, and other 
factors in scientific pricing —THE EbITors.) 
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These most valuable booklets of the month 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Market Analysis—Radio 


Designed to introduce the new higher wat- 
tage—larger listening area set-up in seven 
cities of the Columbia Broadcasting Net- 
work, “New Towers for Old’ is one of 
the effective booklets of the season. New 
listening areas for Louisville, Detroit, 
Washington, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte and New York are graphed, with 
an accompaniment of good copy, and a 
handsome background of aluminum print- 
ing, bleed borders, excellent typography and 
illustrations. In other words, it is of inter- 
est both to the marketing and the adver- 
tising executive. The edition is extremely 
limited, we are informed, and requests for 
copies will be filled at the option of the 
C. B. S. 


Market Analysis—Magazines 


Cataloguing “The Sex Life of the Spider’ 
under the humdrum heading of market 
analysis is an injustice to as entertaining— 
even hilarious—a brochure as has appeared 
recently. If you think you know all about 
Adam and Eve, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Ulysses and Calypso, Napoleon and Joseph- 
ine and other famous couples of history, 
refresh your memory with this modern 
viewpoint. Issued by Redbook Magazine, 
in the interest of the family conference 
idea in consumer buying, it is an utterly 
gay and rowdy little sequel to “Sex, or 
How to Wash an Elephant’’—the sort of 
booklet that will be passed around the 
office for some time to come. 


Market Analysis 


“Grocery Merchandising Data for Albany, 
New York,’’ compiled by the Knickerbocker 
Press, gives numbers of outlets, names and 
buyers of chains, independents, wholesalers 
and brokers, and an analysis of food ad- 
vertising appearing in the city. 


“1932 Survey of the Oil Burner Industry” 
is an up-to-date statistical analysis of this 
industry and its markets, published by Fuel 
Oil Journal. Subjects covered, in addition 
to facts on the growth of the market, in- 
clude an index to the relative value of 
each state as an oil burner market, impor- 
tant trends in burner selling, both whole- 
sale and retail, and in advertising. It is 
pointed out that the 1,800 key oil burner 
dealers in the country are prime outlets 
for many products besides oil burners in 
the heating and air-conditioning field. 


Sales Policy 


“Printers Cheat Selves on Tiade-in Allow- 
ances,” a brief treatise on the big problem 
of obsolescence in the printing industry, is 
listed in this column because it may sug- 
gest a method of attacking this same 
problem of too-old equipment in other 


fields. It is a restatement of the Harris 
Seybold Potter Company (Cleveland) pol- 
icy to scrap obsolete equipment taken in 
at its true value, by H. A. Porter, vice- 
president in charge of sales. Copies are 
available to those interested. 


Trade Associations 


“Trade Association Activities’ is the title 
of a_ highly condensed _ classification 
and statistical survey of the activities and 
services of 500 associations, issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Activities are classified under 68 
headings, each briefly described, and an- 
swering such questions as: what are the 
activities in which associations engage? the 
relative importance of each? the most com- 
mon activities of manufacture and extrac- 
tive associations, wholesaling and retailing 
associations, financial and professional as- 
sociations, service, contractor and other as- 
sociations? A guide to all forms of such 
activity, of interest to individual manufac- 
turers as a check on the work of their own 
associations, or associations under consid- 
eration. 


Direct Mail 


“Advelope”’ samples a number of speci- 
men letter-folder-envelopes from the Oak 
Press—postage savers for the three-cent 
mail rate problem. Timely. 


“Allied Britehue Tints,” from the Allied 
Paper Mills of Kalamazoo, gives the direct 
mail user eight colorful samples of a most 
versatile and inexpensive paper. 


A National Picture of the 
Department Store Groups 
(Continued from page 184) 


of which are located in towns under 
100,000 population. Felix Lilienthal 
& Company, whose list of stores is not 
available at the moment, serves a large 
number of stores. 

If you, as a manufacturer, have 
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been selling the department store mar.| 
ket, or you want to sell it, and you 
are not thoroughly conversant with 
the group setups pctured in SALEsf 
MANAGEMENT'S ch. , by all means 
preserve this inform. ion and place it 
in the hands of all of your sales ex. 
ecutives. It may prove invaluable. 
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BUYS a comfortable 
room with bath at the 


PICKWICK ARMS 
e HOTEL e 


IDEAL FOR 
ADVERTISING MEN 
AND WOMEN 


on the East Side near the 


ADVERTISING CENTER 
Club facilities with 
completely equipped 

Gymnasium 
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K | WEEKLY {$10-$21 
T + LUNCHEON {55 cents 
s } DINNER 


PICKWICK ARMS 


A Modern 400-Room Hotel 
230 E. 51st ST.. NEW YORK 


In the Grand Central Zone 


Tel.: ELdorado 5-0300 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 


new connection and. qualified for a salary between 


$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 
—— organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
—— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements 
and present position protected. 
two years. 
R. W. 
Buffalo, 


your identity covered 

Established twenty- 
Send only name and address for details. 
aay. Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 


pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
nny C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


MARKETING MAN — HIS ANALYSES | OF 
sales, markets, purchasing power have become basis 
of sales planning for company distributing several 
score products. Traine statistician, familiar 
sources economic data and their treatment. Pre- 
viously advertising manager, handling sizable. vol- 
ume business paper and direct mail advertising. 
Can edit house organ. Ten years with two organ 
zations, both among leaders respective fields. Uni- 
versity. graduate, 32, married. Now employed. 
Address Box 350, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Copper line reproduction by permission of Mr. Franklin Booth 


6. Combination 


HIGHLIGHT 0A soo line drawing is one of Art’s most beautiful expressions. It is 


the only kind of “copy” that can be reproduced with one hundred 


ee ee) oeeaoe0% 


per-cent fidelity to the original. To accomplish this perfection, 
however, just as much care and skill are required as in the most 
complicated combination printing plate. “Sterling” plates have this 
perfection built into them by craftsmen with the artist’s point of 


view and a knowledge of press requirements. 


The nine basic Black and White effects are illustrated in the marginal strip. 


Each of these effects will be commented upon in future Advertisements. 


vW 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


(an oe oe Photo-Engraving in Color Process, Black and White, Ben Day, Line 
G. e 
Indirect 304 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET Telephones MUrray Hill 4-0715 to 0726 


COVER 


YOU DONT 


57% 


IN 1917 


42% 


IN 1917 


36% 


IN 1917 


Percentages of coverage of families 
in Chicago and suburbs by daily 
newspapers in 1917 and in 1932 


55% 


IN 1932 


40% 


IN 1932 


35% 


IN 1932 


FAMILIES AND DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 
1917 1932 


Families ..... 
Tribune ..... 
American .... 


News . 


Number 
748,136 ei. 
270,810 36% 
313,800 42% 
o «es « « 428,746 


Note: Circulations are averages for six months’ periods ended March 31, and for city and suburban only. 


Number 
1,157,677 
634,778 55% 
, 467,648 40% 
57% 404,917 35% 


Coverage 


Coverage 


GET VOLUME WITHOUT IT! 


N2 salesman who skimps on calls 

|, pte volume. You don’t get business 
without asking for it. And you don’t get 
volume if you don’t ask enough prospects. 

There are 1,157,677 families in Chi- 
cago and suburbs. This market is no 
more of a push-over than any other big 
one. Newspapers which only skirt the 
edge of buying power and don’t carry 
enough interest to sell themselves, don’t 
get these millions excited. IT TAKES 
COVERAGE TO GET ACTION. Only 
one Chicago newspaper bas it. 

Fifty-five per cent of the families in 
Chicago and suburbs read the Tribune. 
36 per cent more than read any other 
Chicago newspaper! Duplication con- 
sidered, the Tribune reaches practically 
as many families in Chicago and suburbs 
as any two other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 

In 1917, fifteen years ago, when the 
sweeping changes in American ideas and 
habits began, the Tribune had 36 per 
cent coverage and was third in volume 
of daily city and suburban circulation. 

Today it is first—with a gain of 53 per 
cent in density of coverage. Meanwhile, 
every other Chicago daily newspaper 


lost its standing in the community, 
merged or went out of business. 

Before a newspaper can sell goods for 
an advertiser it ought to be able to sell itself. 
It hasn’t done that when it goes back 
while the population in its own com- 
munity increases by 409,541 families— 
55 per cent. 

When a newspaper trims, ignores the 
needs and interests of its community, 
cuts down on news, the public soon 
catches on. 

The Tribune doesn’t starve its news 
columns. It has not slashed its news ser- 
vice. It continues to send its trained re- 
porters with the Sox and Cubs when they 
play out of town games, It continues to 
maintain the best staff of correspondents 
in every foreign country of importance 


to readers. It continues to cover every 
major event in the fields of finance, poli- 
tics, or general news ‘with specialists 
who are on the regular Tribune pay roll. 
It continues to print the news—/u/ly, 
accurately and interestingly written—that 
the public wants. 

Because the Tribune is constantly in- 
creasing the quality and quantity of its 
service to readers it is the most popular 
newspaper in Chicago and suburbs. \t 
reaches more people in every level of 
family life of interest to advertisers than 
any other Chicago newspaper. 

If you don’t reach people, you don’t 
sell them. The Chicago newspaper which 
gets volume of sales for advertisers in 
this market is the one that got volume of 
circulation for itself. 


Ask about the new Tribune rates which enable adver- 
tisers to buy more space to get more sales in this market. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION — 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING — FIRST IN RESULTS 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 East 42nd Street. Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 


